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In the February Record 


The January Mood 


The characteristic confusion of the business outlook 
during the early weeks of a new year seemed more 
apparent than usual in January, 1960. Activity and 
employment were clearly expanding, but the ex- 
pected boom in the automobile market was not 
forthcoming, and capital goods demand did not 
reach its anticipated poststrike level. Some analysts 
now believe that the impact of the steel strike—and 
hence its consequences after settlement—had been 
somewhat exaggerated. The outlook for 1960, 
however, remains favorable, as the business cycle 
gathers normal momentum and the uptrends intro- 
duced by the strike are amplified.........page 1 


Canada and U.S.A.: Profiles of Business 


Recovery 


The prospect that the 1960 recovery in the United 
States may develop into a major boom carries 
hazards as well as advantages for Canada. Para- 
doxically, the closer economic ties that have been 
developing between the two countries during the 
past fifteen years have not increased Canada’s 
susceptibility to American business expectations. 
The Canadian business cycle, although strongly 
marked by North American characteristics, is also 
influenced by developments abroad because of 
Canada’s heavy overseas export trade. The parallel 
tendency persists, however, and may become de- 
cisive for Canada when the American change of 
pace is vigorous or prolonged...........page 7 


Discretionary Income: 1959 Record 


In the fourth quarter of 1959, The Conference 
Board's discretionary income series rose $2.4 billion, 
an increase somewhat less than the decline that had 
occurred in the preceding quarter. Discretionary 
income remained almost $2 billion below its rate in 
the peak second quarter, despite the record rise in 
disposable income. But discretionary income for the 
year as a whole was 9% above that in 1958. 
Essential outlays advanced $3.6 billion (annual 
rate) between the fourth quarter of 1958 and the 
fourth quarter of 1959, with food and clothing out- 
lays amounting to their smallest proportion of dis- 
posable income since World War Il.....page 12 


The 44% Rate Ceiling on Federal 


Borrowing 


The current sharp rise in interest rates, coupled with 
the $12.5-billion deficit of the fiscal 1959 budget, 
has contributed to the recent public attention to 
federal debt management. Arguments for and 
against the 44% interest-rate ceiling lead to 
speculations as to the resultant effects if the ceiling 


were to be abolished. The most important result, 
according to the article, would be the Treasury’s 
added flexibility in matters of debt management. 

page 14 


Railroads in 1959 


While net earnings of class | roads continued to 
decline last year, the decrease was not so great as 
in the previous three years. Perhaps more so than 
most industries, the railroads’ business was severely 
curtailed, on the freight side, by the steel strike. 
December operations, however, put the railroads 
back on the track of recovery. This three-page chart 
story gives the salient facts, including a look at how 
other carriers have been increasing their share of 
total freight and passenger business at the expense 
of the railroads’ share...............-page 19 


The Art and Science of Advertising 
Measurement—This Month's Survey of 
Business Opinion and Experience 


Three fifths of the executives participating in this 
month's survey are dissatisfied with the methods of 
measuring advertising effectiveness available to 
them. Respondents note that advertising is usually 
only one of many factors influencing sales, and its 
specific effects are thus often difficult to isolate. 
Direct-mail advertising is considered to lend itself 
best to measurement by those commenting on its use. 
Other media—among them newspapers, television, 
radio and trade shows—present more complicated 
problems of measurement, according to executives. 
Most of the 152 manufacturing firms surveyed agree 
that advertising is basically an art rather than a 
science and that measurement of its effectiveness 
must continue to depend upon judgment and the 
advice of advertising specialists........page 22 


The 300 Largest Manufacturers in 1958 


Fourteen new firms appear on The Conference 
Board’s listing of the nation’s 300 largest manu- 
facturers for 1958. One new company entered the 
top-hundred bracket, and seven made their first 
appearance in the second-hundred grouping. In 
addition to rank by asset size, the listing includes 
other classifications—net worth, sales, number of 
employees, and income after taxes as a percentage 
of both sales and net worth—for the top 200 com- 
panies. Comprehensive tables help to tell the story. 

page 26 
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Business Highlights 


THE JANUARY MOOD 


business conditions and the business outlook always 
seem to contain a note of uncertainty, and 1960 is 
no exception. 

Following the usual crescendo into Christmas, and the 
usual upsurge of automobile production accompanying 
model change-overs, the business scene characteristically 
seems to lose its direction in January. Rapid decelera- 
- tion in markets inspired by Christmas and in industries 
subject to weather conditions makes seasonal adjust- 
ments imprecise. The wide influence of calendar-year 
bookkeeping on spending rates in both the corporate 
and the personal sector (related to tax laws and budget- 
ing practices) also adds to the temporary confusion. 

This year, the statistical landscape in January seemed, 
if anything, more confused than usual. While activity 
and employment were clearly expanding, the available 
figures on orders and contract awards pointed to con- 
siderable hesitancy. And the automobile market, which 
was widely counted upon to provide an important 
stimulus to business in early 1960, was chalking up sales 
statistics that were disconcertingly far from the antici- 
pated 7-million rate. In particular, manufacturers of 
capital goods were finding that the end of the steel strike 
had not yet produced the bonanza in equipment orders 
that had been expected following the settlement. 


I: THE EARLY weeks of a new year, appraisals of 


Has Strike’s Impact Been Exaggerated? 


From the vantage point of January, a backward look 
across the valley of the steel strike to the previous peak 
in June, 1959, suggested to some observers that the im- 
pact of the strike (and hence the consequences once the 
strike was over) had been somewhat exaggerated. The 
| new industrial production index published in December 

- (and updated through the end of 1959 in the Federal 
Reserve’s release of January 15) is an impressive tribute 
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to the staying power of the manufacturing sector under 
the stress of a sixteen-week steel strike. 

The total index fell about 7% from its January, 1959, 
peak to the steel-strike trough of October. But the out- 
put of final products declined only 4% during the strike; 
consumer goods production declined roughly 4%, and 
production of equipment (including defense equipment) 
fell only about 214%. Output of materials, on the other 
hand, fell 12%, mainly as a reflection of the curtailment in 
steel production itself. Across a surprisingly broad range 
of industry, the strike had little or no visible impact on 
production rates. In the output indexes for soft goods, 
which account for about 40% of the weight of the total 
Federal Reserve index, the analyst would be hard put 
to find the dates of the strike’s beginning and end. 


High Employment Figures 


The situation was similar with employment and un- 
employment. In December, the seasonally adjusted level 
of civilian employment was somewhat higher than prior 
to the strike, and the recovery in December itself was 
certainly impressive. However, the trough in employ- 
ment associated with the strike shows up as only several 
hundred thousand, in a figure running at a 66-million 
level. The rise in unemployment during the strike had 
largely been eradicated by the decline in unemploy- 
ment in November and December; but the rise itself 
(excluding the steelworkers) had numbered only a little 
more than a half million, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. 

Finally, the argument that the strike had virtually 
liquidated the inventory holdings of American business 
gained little credence from the figures appearing in the 
inventory component of gross national product for the 
third quarter and the tentative figures released by the 
Council of Economic Advisers for the fourth quarter. 
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While the annual rate of accumulation in the first two 
quarters of 1959 had run at $6 billion and $10 billion, 
the rate of liquidation in the third quarter was only $1 
billion, and inventories were evidently about unchanged 
in the fourth quarter. 

For 1959 as a whole, additions to inventory amounted 
to about $4 billion, or as much as the liquidation in the 
preceding year of recession. 

This combination of statistical afterthoughts, accom- 
panied by the usual uncertainties of January, have led 
analysts back to a long look at the 1960 forecasts. In the 
formation of those forecasts was the impact of the steel 
strike overstated? Or was the boom into which the steel 
strike intruded more mature than had been suspected? 
Granting the need for inventory recoupment over the 
short term, how long and how high could the uptrend be 
expected to carry? Starting from $482 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1959, how realistic is the $525-billion 
figure for the fourth quarter of 1960, around which most 
bullish forecasts for the year ahead seem to fall? 


The Stock Market 


In the early weeks of the year, the stock market itself 
seemed to lose some confidence in the bullish forecasts. 
Aiter a rapid climb in prices of equities in late November 
and December, the market plunged into a January de- 
cline roughly the equivalent of the sharp break of the 
preceding September. 

Exactly what the stock market follows in its reading 
of business conditions is an issue that has never been 
very clearly resolved. In the present case, it may have 
been the obvious tightness of funds, and the consequent 
tough competition from high bond yields. Or it may 
have been a loss of faith in some of the profit predictions 
for 1960 (including the implied forecast of $51 billion of 
pretax profits contained in the budget estimates of 
revenues for fiscal 1961). It may have been the generally 
noninflationary look of national markets in the first 
month after the steel settlement. Or it may have been a 
“technical correction” to the preceding advance. 

Whatever the cause, the consequences were clear 
enough: a declining stock market unquestionably casts a 
pall on the expectations of businessmen and consumers 
alike. 

At the risk of oversimplification, one might suggest a 
broad explanation for the market’s behavior in January 
that may have some relevance throughout the year. 
Observers of business conditions in early 1960 (and 
they, of course, include both individual and institutional 
investors) are doing their observing on two levels at the 
same time. They are watching an expected business ex- 
pansion unfolding in 1960, and they are cautiously ap- 
praising the possibility of significant recession in 1961. 


In early 1960, the evidence of expansion was some- 
thing less than sensational, and may have been tempo- 
rarily outweighed by the longer-term doubts and hesita- 
tions that are quite prevalent even among arrant bulls 
for 1960. It may be that this weighing process will con- 
tinue throughout the year, with now one and then the 
other of the two sets of expectations temporarily domi- 
nating the mood of businessmen and the trend of stock 
prices. . 

If this generalization has some merit, then it may also 
be worth adding that the federal budget, as presented 
to the Congress in mid-January, can be weighed in on 
both sides of the issue. The income side of the budget 
makes the point that government economists, after 
wide consultation with experts from the academic and 
business sectors, expect a substantial expansion in both 
personal and corporate incomes in 1960. At the same 
time, the budget points to a pronounced rise in govern- 
ment income, accompanied by virtually no rise in spend- 
ing, leading to a $4-billion surplus in fiscal 1961. 

Assuming the budget is an accurate forecast of actual 
developments, the federal sector will have swung from 
a net investor on the order of $12 billion a year in fiscal 
1959 to a net saver of $4 billion in fiscal 1961. This is a 
disinflationary swing of about $16 billion in the federal 
sector over a two-year period, on a budget basis. In 
terms of the cash flow to and from the public, the swing 
of the federal pendulum amounts to about $19 billion 
(the difference reflects a relatively sharp rise in trust 
fund receipts expected in fiscal 1961). 

This swing toward saving in the government sector is 
substantially greater than anything in postwar experi- 
ence. It suggests, along with the obvious merits of a 
budget surplus, a considerable dampening influence on 
general activity. As presented to the Congress, the 
budget itself was thus a rather specific antidote to any 
inflationary psychology that might have been reappear- 
ing in the stock market. 


The Realities of 1960 


Granting the fact that this combination of events 
played against general business sentiment in the early 
weeks of 1960, it may be observed that the underlying 
realities of 1960 remain very favorable. Indeed, the case 
for rapid and profitable expansion of activity remains 
very good. 

With the recovery of sales rates in steel, automobiles, 
and other durables industries in December and January, 
inventory sales ratios have obviously declined further, 
perhaps to the trough established in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the steel strike. Inventory demand of 
near-record proportions is thus still a safe bet for the 


near term. [Text continued on page 4] 
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Similarly, the cash flows that are widely expected to 
stimulate spending in the corporate and personal sectors 
are just now gearing up to boom proportions, following 
the sharp breaks associated with the strike. Corporate 
profits, for example, may well have fallen further in the 
fourth quarter, after a sharp decline in the third quarter. 
If the budget estimate of profits for 1960 is near the 
mark, the recovery in profits in early 1960 is likely to be 
very dramatic indeed; and there are still many who 
would argue that the budget profits estimate is on the 
whole conservative. 

The rise in profits has certainly not yet had time to 
work its way into corporate operating statements and 
balance sheets. Until it does, it is perhaps too early to 
expect the burst of plant and equipment spending that 
remains the majority opinion for 1960. 

In the case of consumer spending the situation is 
similar. From the figures available in late January, soft- 
goods sales appear very strong, while hard-goods volume 
looks poor. The weak sister in retail trade, of course, has 
been automobile sales, and at least in January, the 
thesis that inadequate supply was responsible for low 
sales was still valid. With dealer stocks still relatively 
thin (particularly in view of the increase in number of 
models available), price competition is still correspond- 
ingly weak; it can confidently be expected to grow more 
pervasive and more intense as stocks rise. 

The evidence of a failure of the automobile market to 
live up to its forecast promise is still so slight as to be 
useless; it will take all of February, at least, to set sights 
on the annual sales figure. In the consumer sector, as in 
the capital goods sector, the test of the 1960 forecasts 
will come in February, March, and April. It is premature 
to expect any very conclusive evidence until demands, 
as well as supplies, have begun to catch the momentum 
of the 1960 expansion. . 

This is, in fact, the lesson of the January mood. While 
the steel strike did not precipitate any general shortage 
of end-product supplies, it introduced important new 
uptrends for the mechanism of the business cycle to play 
upon and amplify, in typical cyclical fashion. It takes 
time for this amplification to gather gear. It would be 
premature to assay the business situation for 1960 
before the cycle has had time to do its work. 


Prices and Business Recoveries 


In the first twenty months of all three recoveries of 
the postwar period, the industrial price level (wholesale 
prices of nonfarm, nonfood commodities) rose notably — 
see the shaded panel in the chart on page 5. The rise 
was extreme in the first recovery; about two thirds of 
the total increase shown in the chart occurred after the 
onset of war in Korea. The magnitude of rise in the 


twenty months following the second recovery (that is, 
the period from August, 1954, to April, 1956) was some- 
what steeper than in the first twenty months of the 
current recovery. 

The other panels in the chart on page 5 show the 
relative price movements of selected subgroups of the 
general wholesale price index; that is, they chart the price 
indexes for subgroups calculated as a ratio to the general 
industrial price index shown in the shaded panel. These 
“Telative-performance”’ price ratios make some signifi- 
cant points about the behavior of prices in the postwar 
years, and in the current cycle. 

@ The prices of crude materials have evidently sub- 
sided sharply relative to the general price level in the 
postwar years. In general, their behavior has been char- 
acterized by moderate strength in the first twenty 
months of business expansion, and then a pronounced 
subsidence late in the expansion and during the ensuing 
recession. 


e Wholesale prices of consumer soft goods have also 
exhibited less strength than the general price level, 
showing a clear tendency to reflect the general business 
uptrend to a lesser degree than the general price level. 


e Consumer durables prices have behaved about com- 
mensurately with the general price level. They have, 
however, tended to subside, on a relative basis, during 
business expansions. 


e Capital goods prices have been in a pronounced 
uptrend, relative to general prices, throughout the 
postwar period, but their cyclical behavior has varied 
greatly. In the earliest postwar expansion they rose less 
rapidly than the general price level. In the second ex- 
pansion, they rose more rapidly than the general price 
level. In the current expansion they have moved about 
parallel to the general price level. 

e Construction material prices have been in a slight 
secular uptrend relative to the general price level, and 
have tended to rise moderately faster than the general 
price level in periods of business expansion. 


Some Conclusions 


In terms of these sector price indexes, the lesser inten- 
sity of the rise in the general price level in the second 
postwar expansion appears to have been owing to the 
greatly reduced responsiveness of crude material prices. 
The still lesser sensitivity of the general price level in the 
third expansion is owing to the weaker behavior of 
capital goods prices. 

Among the selected industrial components of the 
index charted in relative form on page 3, the soft-goods 
industries—paper, chemicals, textiles—declined rela- 


tively between the second and third postwar expansions. 
[more on page 6] 
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_ Relative Performance of Wholesale Prices in Three Business Recoveries 
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index. Hollow circles represent business 
cycle peaks; solid circles represent troughs. 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; The 
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In the case of textiles and chemicals, substantial relative 
ground has been lost since the first postwar expansion. 
On the other hand, prices for the two durables indus- 
tries—metals and machinery and motor products— 
have risen relative to the general price level. In the cur- 
rent expansion, however, neither of these hard-goods 
industries has exhibited relative price strength. 

The chart suggests that in the postwar years there has 
been an impressive disparity in the relative movements 
of components entering into the general index, both over 
the long term and during cyclical expansions. It also 
suggests that in the current expansion the durables 
sector of the economy seems to have lost much of the 
upward price elasticity it enjoyed almost without inter- 
ruption in the period from 1948 to 1958. 

ALBERT T, SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Forecasts 


Aluminum 


David P. Reynolds, executive vice-president, Reynolds 
Metal Company (as reported in the American Metal Market, 
January 20)—‘“‘Some 45,000 aluminum-clad homes will be con- 
structed this year and more than 1 million will have made 
their appearance before the end of the decade, it was forecast 
here by David P. Reynolds. . . . He also predicted a rise in 
the use of aluminum from an average of 150 pounds per home 
in 1959 to at least 480 pounds by 1965. 

“Mr. Reynolds said great advances had been made in the 
home-building field in 1959 by the aluminum industry and 
added the further prediction that 1960 would see aluminum’s 
big break-through into the vast lower-priced housing market. 

“He estimated that approximately 300,000 tons of alumi- 
num went into residential housing construction in 1959; he 
predicted this tonnage would amount to 637,500 tons by 
TOG Bs c6i sara!’ 


Appliances 


American Gas Association Monthly (January)—“Gas appli- 
ance and equipment manufacturers expect sales of most of 
their products will be as good or better in 1960 than they were 
in 1959, when all-time records were set for the sale of built-in 
ranges, furnaces, boilers and automatic water heaters. . . . 

“Seventy-eight per cent of the manufacturers represented in 
the GAMA survey believe their own company’s business 
volume will increase in 1960, 12% expect a decrease, 6% see no 
change, and only 4% failed to express a view on the outlook. 
The respondents . . . produce 65% of the industry’s total 
CDUL sss. 


Construction 


Electrical World (January 18)—“Housing provides almost 
the only sour note in a chorus of optimism for 1960. It is the 
only segment of business, in fact, that is heading down as we 
enter the new decade. And because it is the only laggard in a 


field of sprinters, housing has lately become the object of some 
worrying. . . . The increased tempo of industrial, commer- 
cial, and institutional building will more than offset the 
expected decline in home building; and total new construction 
activity in 1960 will be running at an all-time peak rate of 
more than $55 billion—up some 2% over 1959. But even more 
important, the long-term trend in construction of all types is 
still upward for the decade of the Sixties. . . .” 

Engineering News-Record (January 28)—“In 1960, every 
category of construction will contribute more than it did last 
year, with the notable exception of housing. The total increase 
in heavy construction contracts is estimated to be 6%. The 
$21.6-billion total will be only $0.1 billion off the all-time 
record of 1956. 

“With such rosy prospects, what are the problems? The 
principal one, if the objective were to push construction to the 
highest possible level, would be money—tight money in the 
mortgage field and high-cost money for state and municipal 
borrowing. Viewed in the light of a boom that will last, how- 
ever, postponement of some projects until money markets are 
more favorable may be an advantage. And in any event this 
is a problem outside the realm of construction industry 
solution. 

“The real problem for construction to solve is that of 
paying more for its labor, equipment and materials while 
charging customers less for its finished products. Unreason- 
able as this is, it is vitally necessary if the boom is to last... . 

“Industry, government and individuals will probably spend 
a record $75.5 billion for new construction maintenance and 
repair in 1960. This is $2.7 billion or 3.7% more than last year’s 
record. New construction put in place will account for $55.3 
billion, according to U. S. government estimates based on past 
contract awards, sample surveys of housing and spending 
reports from federal, state and local agencies. The balance of 
$20.2 billion will go for maintenance and repairs on existing 
construction of all types, according ENR’s projection of gov- 
ernment estimates for previous years. 

“But most important to the construction industry contrac- 
tors, engineers, architects and suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment—is the outlook for new business. Heavy construction 
contractors start off the new decade with a record $21.9 billion 
of contract awards in prospect for the first year. And 1961 
should bring another substantial rise to a new high of $22.7 
billion, ENR forecasts. These totals include heavy construc- 
tion in the fifty states and the District of Columbia. . . .” 


General 


American Metal Market (January 21)—“‘Steel, construction, 
and automobiles will be the big factors in the banner year 
industry anticipates in 1960, the Commerce Department 
predicted... . 

“Steel expects record ingot production of 125 million tons, 
and passenger car output will be close to 6.7 million units, 
second highest total in history. 

“The construction total, although housing starts will be 
down, is placed at a new high of $55.3 billion. Physical volume 
will be about the same as in 1959. 

“The long, drawn-out copper strike may cause some disrup- 
tion, the Department says, while rails also face uncertainty 
because of contract difficulties. 

“Industrial equipment, electronics, chemicals, communica- 
tions, and containers are expected to be among other 
leaders. . . .” 
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From Our Montreal Byte 


Canada and U.S. A.: Profiles of Business Recovery 


oping between Canada and the United States over 

the past fifteen years might have been expected to 
make Canadian business conditions increasingly sensi- 
tive to the ups and downs of the business cycle in the 
United States. 

A cartoonist might depict the Canadian economy as a 
strip of population four thousand miles long and averag- 
ing two hundred miles wide, living along the northern 
frontier of the world’s greatest industrial nation. This 
picture would be a gross exaggeration. But it would 
serve to illustrate Canada’s constant susceptibility to 
American business expectations as well as to the more 
tangible effect of business transactions between the two 
countries. The whole complex of associations causes Ca- 
nadians, in their economic affairs, to share much the 
same attitudes as their neighbors whether as consumers 
or businessmen. 


Te CLOSER economic ties that have been devel- 


“A Canadian Species of Business Cycle” 


But this susceptibility, always inherent in the geo- 
graphical situation, has not in fact been increased by 
closer business ties. It is one of the paradoxical conse- 
quences of heavy American investment in Canada that 
it has helped to make the latter in some ways less de- 
pendent on the trend of business to the south.! 

The growth and diversification of Canadian industry, 
and the maturity of such institutional arrangements as 
the domestic money market, are now more capable of 
generating or controlling a Canadian species of business 
cycle. This cycle is indeed strongly marked by North 


1See Royal Commission on “Canada’s Economic Prospects,” Final 
Report, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1957, pp. 52-53 
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American characteristics, but is also influenced by de- 
velopments abroad by reason of Canada’s major stake 
in Overseas export trade. 

Although investment from the south has been a 
major factor in Canada’s postwar development, it is 
only a fraction of the total investment that continues to 
be financed domestically. Also, a large part of this 
American investment in Canadian industry is financed 
from the retained earnings of U.S.-controlled companies 
and is in this sense a function of the domestic economy. 


Factors Making for Autonomy 


Other factors have contributed in some degree to 
Canada’s independent experience in this matter. For 
example, the responsibility and scope for fiscal policy of 
the federal government have been enlarged by the con- 
tinuing rise of its expenditure and by the system of 
progressive taxes geared to current income which sup- 
ports it. A substantial part of this expenditure covers 
transfer payments under measures of social welfare, 
introduced since the war, that have been directed in 
part to stabilizing consumption and employment. 

Monetary policy has likewise gained added force in 
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the environment of bigger and more diversified indus- 
trial activity. 

The relative place of Canada’s foreign trade in the 
whole economy is tending, too, to mitigate the trans- 
mission of foreign business recessions. Exports to all 
countries now account for a smaller proportion of total 
domestic production. Imports, of which at least two 
thirds come from the United States, characteristically 
include a high proportion of industrial equipment and 
durable goods components that respond to the move- 
ment of the business cycle. 

Such imports, contracting in recession, absorb an 
appreciable part of adjustments in inventories and 
orders that would otherwise have to be taken up within 
the Canadian economy. The corresponding effect is felt 
in periods of recovery. 

Canada therefore does not necessarily experience the 
full force of recession or recovery in the United States. 
Thus turning points of the business cycle in each coun- 
try can vary considerably. The 1957 recession is a case 
in point. In Canada it started earlier, and the decline 
was more moderate. 

But such variations are a matter of degree. The 
parallel tendency persists and may become decisive for 
Canada when the change of pace in the United States is 
vigorous and prolonged. 


A Protective “‘Zone of Indifference’’ 


One way of describing this relationship from the 
Canadian standpoint is to visualize a “‘zone of indiffer- 
ence” that, if it could be measured statistically, would 
be defined by the duration and rate of change of Amer- 
ican business trends. Within narrow limits, Canadians 
can afford to regard a moderate swing of business senti- 
ment or activity in the United States as neutral factors 
in the short run. Beyond this neutral zone, the expecta- 
tions and performance of the United States economy 
exert an increasing pull on Canadian business calcula- 
tions. 

This generalized view of Canada’s position in the 
North American business cycle is subject to all the ex- 
ceptions for different industries and regional areas that 
apply to the notion of the business cycle itself. It cannot 
be carried too far. But it helps to put the outlook for 
1960 in perspective. 

The pace of United States business recovery from the 
spring of 1958 was felt in Canada as a moderate 
stimulus that lost some of its force in the spring of 1959. 
When the steel strike occurred, United States recovery 
was already well advanced and, from the Canadian 
point of view, it could have been argued that it was ap- 
proaching the “‘zone of indifference.” 

If the end of the strike had come a month or six 
weeks earlier than it did, it is quite possible that this 
would have been a correct estimate, implying that the 
1960 business outlook for Canada could be reckoned 
largely in terms of dynamic or restrictive factors operat- 
ing within the domestic economy and overseas. The 


duration of the strike changed this outlook decisively. 

Entering 1960, Canadian business calculations are 
heavily weighted by the prospect of a United States 
boom created by the compression of unsatisfied demand 
for steel products and by the motive force that the 
resumed flow of steel has released on the American 
economy in the output of durable goods, recovery of 
inventories, and encouragement of new fixed business 
investment. 

In the profile of the business recovery that has been 
going on for nearly two years, the last five or six weeks 
of the steel strike (when the interruption of United 
States industrial production became seriously wide- 
spread) represented a crucial point for Canada as well as 
for the United States. Occurring in the face of persistent 
consumer demand, this interruption of supply is con- 
sidered by most competent observers in the States to 
have deflected the American business cycle upwards, 
prolonging its probable duration. 

In Canada, the direct impact of the strike on last 
year’s business was somewhat less serious. Canada can 
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produce most of its normal steel requirements. Any 
interruption of imports of finished steel goods as distinct 
from components cuts both ways to the extent that it 
gives Canadian manufacturers some temporary advan- 
tage in the highly competitive domestic market. Indeed, 
the index of durable goods manufacturing in Canada 
turned sharply upwards in early fall at a time when 
scarcity of steel was looming in the United States and 
the corresponding United States index was falling. 
There has therefore been little deflection of the business 
cycle in terms of Canadian demand and supply. 
Canada stands to feel the consequences of the strike 
indirectly but more pervasively in coming months. The 
renewed upswing in the United States may then well be 
transmitted to the Canadian economy in typical fashion 
through stronger United States demand for industrial 
materials, new U.S.-controlled business investment, 
shared consumer confidence, and possibly through con- 


tagious speculative sentiment if the boom south of the 


Canadian border goes too far. Other results of the strike 
also may be felt in the cost of living and in the field of 
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industrial relations, but these do not concern the imme- 
diate business outlook. 

The new year in North America has thus opened with 
the business cycle moving forward into new high ground 
on the strength of a new combination of forces. For the 
United States economy, the change lies in a regrouping 
of internal factors, reinforcing the operation of inventory 
accumulation, plant and equipment expenditures, and 
consumer demand for hard goods. For the Canadian 
economy, it is a change in the external environment. 

For both countries, it is a change that may very well 
postpone the next downturn of the business cycle. But 
it may cause it to be more serious when it comes if the 
boom reaches speculative proportions. There is reason 
to believe that Canada can resist the backwash of a 
neighboring boom if it threatens to swamp Canada’s 
productive capacity. This expectation depends on the 
firm monetary policy that was applied in the early 
stages of the recovery last year and on a prospective 
firm fiscal policy in the federal budget next spring. 
But there is no prospect of equivalent protection against 
a really serious recession in the United States if it 
follows, when the consequences would be world wide. 

These considerations affecting the outlook for 1960 
and beyond should be seen in the perspective of the 
business recovery to date. The accompanying charts 
showing the trend of gross national product and indus- 
trial production for Canada and the United States 
(index: 1957 = 100 in both cases) illustrate a broadly 
comparable pattern in both countries. 


Recession Earlier and Less Abrupt 


The 1957 recession represents the starting point. The 
fact that it started earlier and fell less far in Canada, as 
measured by the index of industrial production, was 
later reflected in Canada’s more hesitant recovery in 
1958. 

In both countries, the recession followed a business 
investment boom in plant and equipment and was 
marked by sharp liquidation of business inventories. In 
both cases, too, the recession was arrested by underlying 
persistence of consumer spending and by the creation of 
substantial government deficits. 

In Canada, this deficit expenditure contributed con- 
spicuously to continued growth of consumer income as 
total labor earnings tended to flatten out, and subsidies 
to housing stimulated an early recovery of residential 
construction. Financing of the resultant debt, however, 
encountered difficulties. Though the difficulties have 
now been pretty well overcome by the money market, 
they demonstrated the limits of antirecession fiscal 
policy for a country that is devoting over 25% of its 
gross national expenditure to fixed capital investment. 

One feature of Canada’s recession experience illus- 
trates the significance of the external environment for 
the Canadian economy. Total merchandise exports, 
which in 1957 represented over 15% of gross national 
expenditure as compared with a figure of about 4% for 
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the United States, were maintained through 1957 and 
1958 at a higher level than in the two preceding years, 
thus compensating to some extent for the decline of 
business investment. This experience was due to in- 
creased sales of a few specific commodities (including 
uranium, cattle, and aircraft), which offset lower exports 
in a broad range of industrial materials. It was in some 
respects adventitious, and it was Canada’s good fortune 
that it occurred when it did. 


When Did Recovery Begin? 


In retrospect, it is a question of opinion whether the 
recovery in Canada should be dated from the first or 
fourth quarter of 1958. Rising residential construction 
and consumer expenditure—the latter bolstered by 
higher labor earnings and farm income, and by govern- 
ment transfer payments on a deficit basis—helped to 
build up the GNP figures quarter by quarter through 
the year, and the index of industrial production regis- 
tered its first turning point in January, 1958. But the 
latter only began its real recovery nine months later. 
Throughout most of 1958, industrial employment and 
capital outlays by business made no headway; and the 
unemployment ratio, partly by reason of the growth of 
the labor force, reached a postwar record in the fall. 

The Canadian economy through most of 1958 pre- 
sented a contrast to the resilience that developed after 
midyear in the United States. This was true despite 
accumulating evidence that the 1957 recession had been 
halted, and despite the reflection in rising corporate 
profits of higher sales and efficiency. Industrial disputes 
clouded the summer months, and the economy as a 
whole seemed to be marking time. 

This phase of hesitation ended before the turn of the 
year. In the fourth quarter of 1958, sales of consumer 
durable goods, led by new car models, marked up a real 
gain for the first time in two years. Durable goods manu- 
facturers were stepping up their output in earnest fol- 
lowing the long contraction of operations that started in 
1956. 

The striking midyear reversal of business activity and 
sentiment in the United States began to be felt in 
Canada, directly in stronger demand for forest products, 
and indirectly in a firmer tone in world commodity 
markets. Business inventories continued to show a posi- 
tive swing, and business plans, encouraged by continued 
improvement of corporate earnings, pointed to more in- 
vestment in machinery and equipment in 1959. The 
impressive performance of the American recovery, as 
illustrated in the first three charts, undoubtedly con- 
firmed the growing optimism in Canada. 


Pace of Recoveries Contrasted 


It would seem, therefore, that the recovery in Canada 
dates from October, 1958, when the industrial produc- 
tion index started to move up decisively. In the six 
months to April, 1959, this index gained 9%, passing its 

previous peak in February. It then faltered through the 
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summer of last year, resuming its firm upward trend 
last September. 

The recovery in the United States showed no such 
ambiguity. The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production, comparable with the Canadian index, hav- 
ing fallen heavily from August, 1957, to April, 1958, 
turned around and scored an uninterrupted gain of 26% 
in the thirteen months to May, 1959, passing its previ- 
ous peak in March. Some of the final gain in the second 
quarter reflected anticipation of the steel strike, which 
thereafter depressed the index until the court injunction 
of November 7 brought the strike to a close. 

As this is written, it is reported in the press that the 
volume of United States industrial production, so meas- 
ured, practically recovered in December to the pre- 
strike level of June, reflecting an increase of 1144% in 
the output of durable goods on resumption of the flow 
of steel. So far as it goes, this very recent experience 
substantiates the expectations of the steel strike’s effect 
on the trajectory of the United States business cycle 
that were indicated earlier in this article. 


Differences in Behavior of Output Indexes 


For purposes of comparison, the index of industrial 
production for each country delineates the profile of 
recovery in Canada and the United States more clearly 
than any other indicator, because these indexes are com- 
parable and comprehensive, and they reflect the swing 
of the business cycle as an essentially industrial phe- 
nomenon. In terms of uninterrupted gain, the contrast 
between Canada’s experience of 9% in six months to 
April, 1959, following nearly a year’s hesitation, and 
United States experience of 26% in thirteen months to 
May, 1959, following a practically instantaneous turn- 
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around in the summer of 1958, epitomizes the compari- 
son in three ways. 

In the first place, it reflects the operation of substan- 
tially the same recovery factors, some of which have 
been mentioned already. Consumer expenditures for 
services and soft goods were well maintained in Canada 
and the United States throughout the recession, turning 
to a rising demand for durable goods which began in the 
second half of 1958. 

The liquidation of business inventories began to ease 
about the same time in both countries, early in 1958; 
and throughout the year the swing from liquidation to 
accumulation became an increasingly potent supporting 
factor. The decline in business expenditures for plant 
and equipment that followed the 1956 boom was ar- 
rested half a year earlier in the United States. Their 
incipient recovery in both countries coincided with the 
movement of the respective industrial production 
indexes. 

Residential construction was a strong contributory 
factor in both cases, with a year’s lead in Canada. In 
the Canadian economy, an added stimulus developed 
last year in increased exports to the United States. 

In both countries, government expenditures, which 
created large deficits in 1958, continued in 1959 to rein- 
force the private sectors of activity, while the progress 
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of recovery narrowed the size of the deficits and now 
promises to eliminate them in 1960. 

In the second place, the comparison in the trend of 
industrial production reflects the experience that the 
factors of recovery coincided and pulled together in 
point of time more closely in the United States than in 
Canada. Just as the recession in the United States was 
more severe, the recovery has been more vigorous. 

For instance, in the United States the recovery of 
residential construction, business investment, and con- 
sumer expenditure on durable goods developed almost 
simultaneously after midyear 1958; in Canada house 
building started upwards a year earlier and new fixed 
business investment did not really respond to the im- 
proving outlook until the second quarter of 1959.1 

In the third place, the contrast between the move- 
ments of the two industrial production indexes reflects 
the difference between Canada’s comparatively exposed 
and loosely articulated economy and the much more 
self-sufficient and integrated economy of the United 
States. Canada’s whole economic system is exposed in 
the sense that decisions of foreign customers, competi- 
tors, and investors play a much greater part in deter- 
mining the course of business than they do in the 
United States; and it is more loosely articulated in the 
sense that regional and sectional interests reflect a cor- 
responding variety of risks and commitments. 

With respect to the business cycle, this means that an 
appraisal of Canada’s position at any given time in- 
volves a reckoning of the net effect of cross currents in 
the economy, whereas a strong recovery in the United 
States can perhaps be sized up more easily by a straight 
addition of positive factors. 

For these reasons, too, Canada is probably vulnerable 
to inflation at a lower level of aggregate activity than 
the United States, in the sense that inflationary pressure 
on one sector is compatible with significant underem- 
ployment of resources in another, and the regional 
structure of the whole economy gives this state of 
affairs an added political complexion. 

The prospect that the United States recovery may 
now develop into a major boom therefore carries haz- 
ards as well as advantages for Canada. The outlook for 
capital investment is the critical consideration. The 
Canadian government’s annual survey of investment 
intentions is not expected to appear until about the end 
of February. But all present indications suggest a 
smaller growth of new investment this year than is in 
prospect for the United States—as a result of the com- 
bined effect of firm monetary policy, continued excess 
capacity in major exporting industries in which the last 
investment boom was concentrated, and the growing 
force of overseas competition. 

MonreatH Doveuas, Director, 
NICB Canadian Office 
1See “Recent Economic Trends in Canada and the United States: 


A Comparison.” Canadian Statistical Review, October, 1959, pp. i-ix, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 
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N THE fourth quarter of 1959, THz CoNFERENCE 
Boarp’s series on discretionary income rose $2.4 
billion to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $117.6 
billion. This quarterly increase was somewhat less than 
the decline that occurred in the preceding quarter. 
While disposable income rose sharply to a record at year 
end, discretionary income was still almost $2 billion 
below its rate of last spring (table 1). 


[Most of the increase in discretionary income in current 
dollars in 1959 also appears in the constant-dollar series, 
since price increases between 1958 and 1959 amounted 
to less than 1%. Per capita discretionary income was 
$528 in constant (1947-1949) dollars in 1959. This was 
some 5% more than in 1958, but still slightly below the 
peak set in 1956; per capita disposable income was at 
a record high of $1,516 (1947-1949 dollars) in 1959.] 


e A rapid increase in fixed commitments was the 
principal cause of a slower rate of growth of discretion- 
ary income in the second half of 1959. Between the 
fourth quarter of 1958 and the fourth quarter of 1959, 
major fixed commitments rose $6.6 billion. Thus over 
one third of the gain in disposable income in that period 
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was absorbed by higher rates of repayment on home 
mortgages and instalment credit, and higher payments 
into life insurance policies and pension programs. 

@ Essential outlays expanded $3.6 billion (annual 
rate) from the fourth quarter of 1958 to the fourth 
quarter of 1959. Essential food outlays, which account 
for over one half of total essential outlays, rose only 
about $500 million during the year. The decline in food 


costs in 1959 offset, to a large extent, the increasing food 


requirements of an expanding population. Essential out- 
lays for clothing, household utilities, and medical ex- 
penses rose about $1 billion each, mainly as a result of 
rising prices. 

Imputed (nonmoney) income rose about $1.4 billion 


Table 1: Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1955-1959, by Quarters 


Major Dis- 
Yearand Disposable Imputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Quarter Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 
1955 I 263.8 13.8 58.6 100.5 90.9 
Iie 272.0 13.9 60.4 101.5 96.2 
Ee 277.7 14.3 62.3 102.8 98.3 
IV ... 283.0 14.5 64.0 103.1 101.5 
1956 I 284.6 14.4 64.2 103.5 102.4 
| es 291.1 14.7 66.3 105.5 104.6 
Ill... 295.2 15.2 67.6 107.9 104.4 
IVr.. 300.3 15.5 68.8 108.5 107.4 
1957 TIr.. 302.5 15.7 69.8 109.1 107.9 
IIr.. 308.0 16.1 70.7 110.9 110.3 
Ith 311.5 16.6 42.5 113.5 109.0 
IVr. 309.9 16.8 73.1 113.7 106.3 
1958 Ir.. 310.3 17.3 73.2 115.6 104.3 
1G ae 312.9 17.5 73.5 117.6 104.4 
Ilr... 320.4 17.8 744 118.3 109.9 
IVr.. 322.9 18.1 75.0 118.3 111.6 
1959 Ir.. 327.4 18.1 76.5 118.6 114.2 
IIr.. 335.3 18.4 78.2 119.4 119.2 
ja Be 335.1 18.9 80.0r 121.0 115.2 
IV>p.. 340.6 19.5 81.6r 121.9 117.6 
Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 
p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Institute of Life Insurance; 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Department of 
Agriculture; Edison Electric Institute; Taz ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Table 1A: Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 


1956-1959 
Major Dis- 
Year Disposable Imputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 
ments 
1956n.5. 3. 292.9 15.0 66.7 106.4 104.8 
TOBTtS et 307.9 16.3 71.6 Us li lare 108.4 
1958r 316.5 Sy (eg 74.0 117.5 107.3 
1959p 334.6 18.8 79.1 120.2 116.5 
Billions of dollars 
p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: See table 1 
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during 1959. Higher rates of interest accounted for most 
of this increase. 

The discretionary fund (discretionary income, plus 
consumer instalment credit extensions) rose roughly $12 
billion (annual rate) between the fourth quarter of 1958 
and the fourth quarter of 1959. About $6 billion of this 


increase represented the higher volume of new credit © 


extension. Consumers thus increased their use of credit 
by an amount equal to the dollar increase in discretion- 
ary income. The ratio of the discretionary fund to 
disposable income was .490 at the end of 1959, a level 
somewhat below that of 1956 and 1957. 

Preliminary figures for 1959 as a whole indicate that 
discretionary income amounted to 34.8% of disposable 
income, against 33.9% in 1958 and 35.2% in 1957. 

An increase in major fixed commitments brought 


Table 2: Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and 
Discretionary Income in Constant Dollars, 1955-1959, 


by Quarters 
Plus: Discretionary 
Consumer Equals: Income in 
Year and Discretionary Tnstalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Quarter Income Debt Fund Dollars 
Extensions 

955) MLS, 90.9 37.0 127.9 79.0 
1 Oe Ae 96.2 39.0 135.2 83.8 

if 1 oe 98.3 40.3 138.6 85.3 
dee 101.5 39.9 141.4 87.4 

1956 I..... 102.4 39.7 142.1 88.7 
Ji is seas 104.6 39.6 143.9 90.3 

Mr S, 104.4 40.0 144.3 89.4 

iM ee 107.4 41.5 148.9 90.7 

LOST Ir ss... 107.9 41.8 149.7 90.3 
phen 110.3 42.3 152.6 91.6 
Iilr.... 109.0 43.1 152.1 89.9 
Vrs 106.3 43.0 149.3 86.8 

1958 Ir.... 104.3 39.8 144.1 85.1 
ines 104.4 39.5 143.9 85.0 

108 ee 109.9 . 40.6 150.5 89.0 

IVr, 5°. 111.6 43.4 155.0 90.0 

1959 Ir.... 114.2 46.1 160.3 92.3 
I... 119.2 48.4 167.6 96.1 

1 A Ae 115.2 49.8 165.0 92.2 
IVp:... 117.6 49.4 167.0 93.6 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 
p Preliminary 

r Revised 

Sources: Federal Reserve; Tart ConreRENcE Boarp 


Table 2A: Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and 
Discretionary Income in Constant Dollars, 1956-1959 


Plus: Discretionary 
Consumer Equals: Income in 
Year Discretionary Instalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Income Debt Fund Dollars 
Extensions 
BOO GT sc Pas i 104.8 40.2 145.0 89.9 
OO T see 108.4 42.5 150.9 89.6 
OBST. ces 107.3 40.8 148.1 87.1 
1959p....... 116.5 48.4 165.0 93.5 
Billions of dollars 
p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: See table 2 
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Quarterly Percentage Changes in Disposable and 
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these relatively fixed family expenses to a record propor- 
tion of disposable income. 

Within the category of essential outlays, food and 
clothing outlays amounted to their smallest proportion 
of disposable income since World War II. 

Medical outlays were at their highest percentage since 
1939—the earliest date covered in the Board’s discre- 
tionary income series. 


Business Bookshelf 


Family Planning, Sterility, and Population Growth—A study of the 
way Americans plan the growth of their families and the 
success of their plans. Information is gathered from inter- 
views with a representative national sample of approxi- 
mately 2,700 married women under forty. Implications for | 
family growth and population trends are noted and detailed 
technical explanations are included in appendixes. By 
Ronald Freedman, Pascal K. Whelpton and Arthur A. 
Campbell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1959, 
515 pages. $9.50. 


Public Enterprise and Economic Development—A consideration of 
obstacles to economic development and the role of state- 
promoted undertakings in helping to overcome them, using 
Turkey, Mexico, and India as main examples. The author 
also investigates the problems of creating and organizing 
public enterprise in conditions where any modern type of 
enterprise encounters serious difficulties. By A. H. Hanson. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Litd., London, 1959, 485 pages. 
$5.88. 


Automation, Cybernetics and Society—A discussion of com- 
puters, control and communication systems, automation 
and operational research, and some of the implications that 
they may have for society and such sociological and biologi- 
cal disciplines as logic, psychology, physiology and ‘philos- 
ophy. By F. H. George. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959, 283 pages. $12.00. 
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The 44% Rate Ceiling on Federal Borrowing 


focused on federal debt management to an extent 

which is without precedent in the recent past. A 
number of factors have contributed to this revived inter- 
est in debt management problems. 


[ ) ice the past year, public attention has 


Break in Federal Bond Prices 


First, there was the sharp rise in the prices of govern- 
ment bonds between November, 1957, and May, 1958— 
caused mainly by the recession, the easy-money policy 
of the Federal Reserve System, and speculative forces— 
and then a sharp price decline. This rapid rise and 
decline in government bond prices led to the painstaking 
Treasury-Federal Reserve “Study of the Government 
Securities Market.” 

Second, the $12.5-billion deficit of the fiscal 1959 
budget, an outgrowth of the 1957-1958 recession, re- 
vived interest in debt management. Almost $8.5 billion 
of this deficit had to be raised by new borrowing in the 
money market at a time of rapid economic recovery 
when public demand for funds was buoyant, especially 
in the mortgage market.! 


Rise in Interest Rates 


This sharp increase in the demand for funds by the 
Federal Government and the public led to a rapid rise 
in interest rates, which was further reinforced by fear of 
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resurgent inflation. Many investors again preferred 
stocks to bonds as a better inflation hedge. 

Concern with inflation led the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, by the middle of 1958, to reverse its easy-money 
policy. Thus, between September, 1958, and June, 1959, 
the discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was raised from 134% to 314%. Similar increases 
took place at all other Federal Reserve Banks. In gen- 
eral, the Federal Reserve System followed a policy de- 
signed to keep the money supply under control so that 
the economic expansion would not turn into a price 
inflation. 


Less Reliance on Long-term Borrowing 


During this period, the maturity structure of the 
federal debt became a matter of concern. Throughout 
most of the postwar period, there had been a steady 
shortening in maturities. The Federal Government had 
marketed only a very small amount of long-term debt, 
while the long-term debt outstanding had moved closer 
and closer to maturity. 

Particularly pronounced was both the absolute and 
relative decline in federal debt maturing in more than 
ten years. This debt component declined from $64.5 
billion (approximately 32.5% of marketable interest- 
bearing debt) in February, 1946, to $38.8 billion (28.1%) 


1 The remainder of the budget deficit was financed out of Treasury 
cash balances 
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in June, 1951, and to $28.4 billion (15.2%) in October, 
-1959. In contrast, the shortest debt, maturing within 
one year, increased from $43.9 billion, or 31.8% of total 
marketable interest-bearing debt in June, 1951, to $75.8 
billion, or 40.5% of the total in October, 1959 (see accom- 
panying table and chart). 

This shortening of the maturity structure has received 
much attention recently, because short-term debt car- 
ries with it a much greater inflationary potential than 
long-term debt.! Furthermore, short-term debt requires 
frequent refunding; that is, the Treasury is forced to 
enter the money market at short intervals. This has an 
unsettling effect and makes it more difficult for the 
Federal Reserve System to carry out its open-market 
operations in the interests of economic stabilization. (As 
a rule, the Federal Reserve tries to avoid open-market 
operations at those times when the Treasury has to 
enter the money market.) 

It is against this general background that the issue of 
the 414% interest-rate ceiling on long-term government 
bonds has to be considered. 


History of Ceiling 


Interest-rate ceilings on the issuance of federal debt 
date back to the first Liberty bond act in April, 1917. 
Prior to that time, Congress, in authorizing the issuance 
of United States Government obligations, usually speci- 
fied the exact terms and conditions applicable to each 
individual issue. 

Under the pressure of heavy debt financing during 
World War I, Congress granted greater discretionary 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury. At the same 
time, it imposed an interest-rate ceiling—the first one 
being 314%—as a last vestige of congressional control. 

The second Liberty bond act in September, 1917, 
increased the interest-rate ceiling on bonds to 4% and 
the third Liberty bond act in April, 1918, raised it once 
more to 414%, its present level. 

The victory Liberty loan act in March, 1919, gave the 

1 For a discussion of some of these issues, see “Inflationary Aspects 


of Federal Debt,” The Conference Board Business Record, October, 
1959 


Maturity Structure of Federal Interest-bearing Marketable 
Debt, 1951-1959 


Dollar figures in billions; percentage distribution 


Percentage of Total Due or First 


Total Becoming Callable 
End of Fiscal Amount to 
Year or Month Outstanding Within lto5 5tol0 10 Years 
(Billions) 1 Year Years Years and Over 
OGL 8 disc $137.9 31.8 $3.7 6.3 28.1 
N95 Sve. are 140.4 33.0 34.1 9.9 23.0 
1953.23. 147.3 44.3 24.5 10.6 20.5 
1954. .... 150.4 41.7 19.9 18.3 20.1 
1955..... 155.2 32.0 25.2 22.1 20.7 
1956..... 155.0 37.9 22.2 18.7 21.3 
VOGT ose avs 155.7 46.2 26.1 7.9 19.8 
1958..... 166.7 40.7 25.5 12.9 20.9 © 
1959..... 178.0 41.0 $2.8 9.6 16.7 
October 1959. .... 187.4 40.5 34.6 9.8 15.2 


Sources: Treasury Department; Tos ConrerEncn Boarp 
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Treasury full discretionary power to issue government 
obligations with maturities not to exceed five years. The 
414% ceiling was retained for longer maturities. 


Only Recently a Matter of Concern 


It is the abolition of this 444% interest-rate ceiling on 
government obligations with maturities exceeding five 
years that was recommended to Congress by President 
Eisenhower on June 8, 1959. By not taking any action, 
the last session of Congress retained this ceiling. On 
January 12, 1960, the proposal to abolish the 414% ceil- 
ing was resubmitted by the President to the present 
session of Congress. 

It is only recently that the 414% interest-rate ceiling 
has become an issue. Throughout most of the 1930's, 
interest rates were rapidly declining. During World 
War II, interest rates on government obligations were 
kept low by means of special bond drives, rationing and 
other direct controls of credit to business and individ- 
uals, and by marked increases in the money supply. > 


Maturity Distribution and Average Length of 
Marketable Interest-bearing Public Debt 
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During the postwar period until the 1951 Treasury- 
Federal Reserve accord, interest rates on government 
bonds were held down artificially by means of the price 
support afforded them by the Federal Reserve System. 
As a result of this policy, the Federal Reserve had no 
adequate power to control the money supply and 
thereby restrain the inflationary forces in the economy. 


The Bigger Problem 


The wisdom of this policy has been seriously ques- 
tioned and there is little or no support among economists 
for returning to this policy. At present, price stability 
has become a major goal of the American economy, a 
goal that should not be jeopardized by the desire to 
keep interest rates on government borrowing artificially 
low.! 

The major rise in interest rates on long-term govern- 
ment bonds took place during the economic expansion of 
1954-1957 and—after a temporary decline during the 
1957-1958 recession—at an accelerated rate since the 
middle of 1958 (see chart). Since April, 1959, the yield 
on federal bonds maturing in ten years or more has con- 
tinuously been in excess of 4% and hit a temporary high 
of 4.26% in September, 1959. 

In order to induce investors to absorb new long-term 
government bonds, these issues must be offered at a 
yield somewhat above the current yield of well-seasoned 
long-term bonds. It would seem, therefore, recently to 
have been impossible to float any significant amount of 
long-term government debt at par while keeping within 
the 414% interest-rate ceiling. 

Of course, since March, 1942, the Treasury has had 
the right to offer securities at a discount. Hence it could 
offer long-term bonds at a nominal interest rate below 
414%, marketing them at a discount that would in- 
crease the effective interest yield to any desired level 
above 4144%.2 The Treasury has refused to have recourse 
to this device. Surely, if the 414% interest-rate ceiling 
has any justification, it has to be justified in terms of an 
effective 414% ceiling. 

Arguments for and against Ceiling 


It appears that the 414% interest-rate ceiling when 
first enacted in April, 1918, was intended to serve a 


1 That price stability has become a major goal of the United States 
economy is indicated by the extensive and voluminous “Study of 
Employment, Growth, and Price Levels,” which is presently being 
conducted by the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States. In this study, price stability is considered on a par with full 
employment and economic growth 


2 According to The New York Times, January 18, 1960, a group of 
House representatives is considering legislation which, by permitting 
certain types of advance refunding, would have a similar effect. The 
Treasury would be authorized to exchange at par new long-term bonds 
for outstanding issues that are approaching maturity and selling at a 
discount. Thus the Treasury could lengthen the maturity structure 
without formally exceeding the 414% ceiling. The effective yield to 
investors, however, would have to be well above 414% for successful 
refunding in the current market. For example, an investor might be 
offered a new 4% $100 bond in return for an old issue bought at a 
discount price of $80. The effective yield on this investment, after the 
exchange, would be 5% 


twofold purpose: (A) Congress wanted to retain at least 
some limited control over the Treasury’s debt manage- 
ment policy and (B) the ceiling was expected to keep the 
yield and total interest payments within bounds. 

Explicitly or implicitly these two notions seem still to 
be the mainstay of those who favor the 414% ceiling 
presently. The validity of both is seriously questioned 
by those demanding its removal. 

With respect to (A), it is argued that a staff of highly 
trained experts at the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
can best insure proper debt management. The mechani- 
cal device of an interest-rate ceiling only complicates the 
task by introducing undesirable and arbitrary rigidities. 

With regard to (B), recent experience has shown only 
too clearly that the interest-rate ceiling on long-term 
government bonds provides no guarantee against sharp 
increases in yields and interest payments. 


One of Many Borrowers 


The government is just one out of many borrowers in 
the money market. As such, it cannot dictate its own 
terms, but has to accept the terms of the market.! This 
means that it has to pay relatively high and rising 
interest rates during periods of rapid economic expan- 
sion and monetary restraint like the present one. 

In such a setting, the 414% ceiling is merely an addi- 
tional rigidity. By eliminating long-term borrowing and 
refunding, it throws the full burden of government debt 
financing into the intermediate-term and short-term 
markets. Thus any lengthening of the maturity struc- 
ture at present becomes much more difficult, and the 
total cost of federal borrowing may well be increased. 

In recent months, the average yield on government 
bonds maturing or callable in ten years or more has been 
exceeded by the average yield on all shorter maturities, 
including new issues of three-month bills (see chart).? 
Furthermore, federal interest payments, which amounted 
to $7.7 billion in fiscal 1959, are expected to amount to 
$9.4 billion in fiseal 1960.3 

In fact, many experts have maintained that total 
federal interest payments could have been kept lower 
had the Treasury been enabled to carry out some long- 
term refunding, instead of relying on intermediate 
financing. They point to the big “hump” of the yield 
curve at the intermediate maturity level (see the Octo- 
ber, 1959, yield curve in the accompanying chart). 
Recently, the yield of three- to five-year maturities has 

10f course, the “terms of the market” are lower for the Federal 


Government than for most other borrowers, because government 
borrowing is free from risk of default 


2 The yield on long-term bonds has been exceeded by that of three- 
to five-year issues since April, 1959, by that of six-month bills since 
September, 1959, and by the rate on new issues of three-month bills 
since October, 1959. (Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin; the latest 
available data cover December, 1959) 

3 The 1960 Federal Budget Midyear Review raised the earlier Janu- 
ary, 1959, estimate of $8.1 billion by $1 billion, to $9.1 billion. This $1- 
billion increase in the estimate within half a year is suggestive of the 
impact of rapidly rising interest rates on all types of government debt 
in 1959. In the 1961 budget, the estimate was further increased to 
$9.4 billion 
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exceeded that of long-term government bonds by more foundation, the following considerations have to be 
‘than 144%. taken into account: 


The most sophisticated argument in support of the 
414% ceiling is explicitly based on the fact that the 
government, if it were permitted to market long-term 
bonds, would in effect compete with the mortgage mar- 
ket and drive up interest rates on mortgages, thereby 


1. The present yield on long-term nongovernment 
bonds is already well in excess of 44%. 


2. Even if the interest-rate ceiling were abolished, it 
would be very unlikely that the government would sell 
substantial amounts of long-term bonds, judging from its 


reducing residential construction and increasing the past record (see next section). 


cost to new homeowners. 
While this argument is not completely without 


3. Needless to say, during a period of rapid economic 
expansion and inflationary danger, rising interest rates 


1 This is true for the latest four months (September to December ofe ‘mer, ely e symptom of the effectiveness of a tight- 
of 1959) for which data are available at present money policy designed to keep prices in line. If credit 


Yields on United States Government Securities 
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1 Except for new bill issues 


Yields are figured to call when prices are above par, and to maturity when prices are at or below par. April, 1958, was the recession 
trough, as measured by the National Bureau of Economic Research 


Source: Federal Reserve 
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restraint at this stage of ex- 
pansion makes for long-run 
stability, the resultant rise in 
the interest-rate structure is 
actually desirable. 


This type of general mon- 
etary restraint has always 
had its strongest impact on 
new residential construction 
where the interest on long- 
term debt represents a sig- 
nificant part of total cost. 

During the postwar pe- 
riod, the countercyclical 
rise and fall in residential 
construction have provided 
a strong element of stability 
in the economy which may 
indeed be very desirable.1 

However, even if these 
countercyclical swings in 
residential construction are 
not considered desirable, 
their elimination would 
hardly depend on the prev- 
alence or absence of long- 
term federal borrowing. 
They are largely the result 
of a monetary policy of 
general rather than selective 
credit controls.” 

In summary, it should be 
clear that a mechanical de- 
vice, such as the 414% in- 
terest-rate ceiling, can be no 

1 See Tor CONFERENCE Boarp’s 


Weekly Desk Sheet of Business Indi- 
cations, December 24, 1959 


2 Tn this connection, it might also 
be well to keep in mind that the 
Federal Government provides very 
substantial assistance to residen- 
tial construction through such 
agencies as the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and Federal National 
Mortgage Association. If neces- 
sary, additional relief could be pro- 
vided through these agencies 
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substitute for intelligent and responsible debt manage- 
ment by experts of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve. If it is felt that those responsible for our monetary 
policy are misguided, outright constructive criticism 
rather than mechanical “controls” may well be in order. 


Effect of Abolishing Ceiling 


If the current session of Congress would abolish the 
interest-rate ceiling, what effects could be expected? 
The answer to this question must be in the nature of 
enlightened guesswork. Notwithstanding, a good deal 
of insight is provided by the Treasury’s record during 
past economic expansions when long-term interest rates 
were well below the 414% ceiling and long-term bonds 
could hence have been issued. Also, some recent state- 
ments by the Secretary of the Treasury shed some light 
on the question. 

In the postwar period, the Treasury has never at- 
tempted to market substantial amounts of long-term 
bonds during periods of rapid economic expansion and 
tight money. As a matter of fact, the general trend has 
been one of lengthening the federal debt during periods 


of recession and easy money, and shortening it during ' 


periods of expansion and tight money. 
Recently, this has been emphasized by Secretary of 
the Treasury, Robert B. Anderson: 


“The Treasury's experience, therefore, has been to 
keep fairly even on the average length of the debt over 
an economic cycle as a whole, with an expansion of 
average length (mostly through banks) during periods of 
monetary ease, and a contraction (principally due to the 
passage of time) during periods of monetary restraint. 
Thus recent experience indicates that opportunities for 
significant debt lengthening during periods of business 
expansion are limited, but that greater opportunities 
exist in recessions.” ! 


On this showing, it seems plausible that only a limited 
amount of long-term debt would be issued. Most likely, 
it would be restricted to advance refunding of debt 
which had once been long term but had, over the years, 
come close to maturity. 


Might Reduce Total Payments 


It is likely, therefore, that the abolition of the 
interest-rate ceiling would result only in a moderate 
increase in long-term interest rates. The short-term 
market consequently would not gain much relief from 
a rather modest shift in federal debt from shorter to 
longer maturities. 

Nevertheless, given the current interest-rate structure 
with long-term rates well below those of shorter ma- 
turities, total interest payments might be kept down to 
some extent. 


1Secretary of the Treasury, “Answers to Questions on Monetary 
Policy and Debt Management,” Hearings Before the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1959), p. 1725 


Most important, however, the Treasury would gain 
additional flexibility in matters of debt management. 
Of course, the extent to which this greater discretionary 
power is a boon depends on the soundness and expert- 
ness with which it is used. 

Micwast E. Levy 
Division of Economic Studies 
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Railroads in 1959—A Chart Feature 


Profits and expenditures for plant and equipment tend to be more volatile for 


railroads than for “all corporations” 
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PROFITS AFTER TAXES 


Declining at an annual rate of 17% from 1956 to 
1958, net income of railroads in 1959 (after taxes) 
was down by less than 4%. 

This decline in net income was mainly attributable 
to the impact of the steel strike on freight volume. 
Amendments to the Railroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance acts (effective June 1, 
1959) played some part in holding down net earn- 
ings by raising the industry's employment costs. 

Carloadings, accounting for well over 80% of 
total operating revenues, plummeted in the 3!/2- 
month strike period, then recovered smartly at the 
close of the year. In December, carloadings were 
at their highest monthly level (seasonally adjusted) 
since August, 1957. 

Except for a small shrinkage in passenger traffic, 
most types of operating revenues increased in 1959, 
so that total operating revenues were about 3% 
higher. However, a rise in expenses and taxes, plus 
a small decline in nonoperating income, acted to 
reduce net income. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 
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PLANT AND EQUIPMENT OUTLAYS 


Recovery in railroad activity from the 1957-1958 
recession began in the latter part of 1958. This 
improvement in railroad business acted as a strong 
stimulus to expansion of plant and equipment ex- 
penditures in the first three quarters of 1959. 

A sharp curtailment in carriers’ capital outlays 
occurred in the fourth quarter after earnings had 
become affected by the steel strike, which lasted 
from mid-July to the first week in November. Steel 
shortages at plants of equipment producers were 
a contributing influence. 

Thus last year’s plant and equipment outlays of 
class | carriers were only some 25% above the 
severely depressed level of 1958. 

(Class | roads are those with operating revenues 
exceeding $1 million prior to January 1, 1956, and 
$3 million in subsequent years. Change in classifica- 
tion has not affected comparability of the data. 
Class | roads account for almost 99% of the oper- 
ating revenues of all line-haul roads.) 
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Railroads in 1959 —A Chart Feature 


Railroad freight, with no growth in volume in postwar years, has shown marked 
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Railroads in 1959 —A Chart Feature 


Railroads have encountered strong competition in intercity traffic 
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Billions of passenger-miles 
Billions of ton-miles of freight. For railroads: ton-miles of freight, express, and mail of all line- P ig 


haul railroads and electric railways 


X—Air carriers not shown, since they amounted to less than 0.1% of freight traffic in 1959 PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


©~Great Lakes, rivers, and canal : : , : 
ae ee The railroads’ share of intercity passenger traffic has 
—Electric interurban railways and inland waterways 


oly a ait dropped from 55% in 1946-1950 to 29% in 1959. Air car- 
Sources: ICC; Civil Aeronautics Board; Association of American Railroads; Eastern Railroads riers, which as recently as 1946 were responsible for only 6% 
ae Goris eonlgrence of total passenger miles, last year accounted for fully 41%. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC Tope eee 

Although the railroads’ freight business has fluctuated 
cyclically in the past fifteen years, no secular growth has been 
evident. (In 1959, freight traffic amounted to 582 billion ton- 
miles which compares with an annual average of 609 billion 75 
ton-miles for the years 1946-1950.) 

Ton-mileage trends of motor trucks and oil pipelines have 
shown decided upward tilts since World War Il. In addition, 
their shares of total freight traffic have risen—from 12% to 50 
22%, and 11% to 17%. The railroads’ share, in contrast, has 
declined from 62% in 1946-1950 to 46% in 1959. 

Ton-miles of freight on inland waterways have expanded 
only fractionally; the proportion of the total they account for ath Toe aes (Seen 
has remained unchanged from the 1946-1950 average. Air thousands Cf fetaht cars Billions 
carriers still do relatively little freight business: only 0.1% of 1,200 675 
total ton-miles in 1959. 
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FREIGHT CARS 1,700 <| 600 


About 1,685,000 freight cars are currently owned or 
leased by class I railroads. This is the lowest figure since the 
late Thirties. Expansion of freight activity in the past few . 1,600 
months has resulted in scattered freight car shortages. If busi- 
ness continues to pick up momentum, purchases of freight cars 
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in 1960 are likely to show substantial gains over the past year, make na ase 19508 
in order to avert severe shortages. “ Estimated Source: Association of American Railroads 
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Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


The Art and Science of Advertising Measurement 


participating in this month’s survey of business 

practices report dissatisfaction with their present 
methods of determining the effectiveness of their adver- 
tising. The vice-president of a construction materials 
firm states: 


[oan FIFTHS of the 152 manufacturing firms 


“We require executives to justify the expenditure of 
relatively small amounts for equipment in terms of return 
on investment, and even make spot audits of these to deter- 
mine how well our estimates are working out. Yet we ap- 
prove hundreds of thousands of dollars every year for adver- 
tising without any firm promise of what it will accomplish 
or any way of knowing afterward just what it did for us.” 


On the other hand, the president of one electrical 
equipment firm feels that this lack of accurate measure- 
ment is often the fault of the advertiser himself in that 
“most advertising programs fail to prove their worth be- 
cause of the lack of clear-cut objectives and program 
plans against which results can be measured. It is diffi- 
cult to evaluate any ad program without knowing ‘what 
we want to do.’ ” 


SOME ARE SATISFIED, BUT . . . 


The remaining two fifths of the responding companies 
state that they are “reasonably satisfied” with their 
present methods of evaluating their advertising expendi- 
tures. But only a very small number consider their 
evaluation of advertising expenditures thoroughly ade- 
quate. The others merely believe that they are employ- 
ing the best measuring methods and devices presently 
available. As one aircraft executive puts it: 


“Few thoughtful advertisers can be completely satisfied 
with the available methods of determining the relative 
worth of various advertising programs. Under the circum- 
stances, we would have to say that we are ‘reasonably satis- 
fied,” inasmuch as we utilize all available sources of evalua- 
tion.” 


Many of these companies feel that advertising, by 
its very nature, will never be an exact science, so “we 
have to be reasonably satisfied with our present evalua- 
tion methods.” 

Some executives emphasize that “‘the real problem in 
measuring advertising effectiveness is in estimating 
what sales would have been if the advertising had not 
been done.” Such a line of reasoning leads the advertis- 
ing manager of one hardware company to conclude that 
“advertising a business in which brand preference is 
built over years, and in which direct sales results are not 
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immediately traceable, requires that a great deal be 
taken on faith.” 

Other companies do not take as tolerant a view, as is 
evidenced by the remarks of one national advertiser: 
“We cannot agree with our agency when they tell us 
that we must believe in the word ‘faith’ in evaluating an 
advertising program. This is a bit hard for a manager to 
accept.” 

A producer of electrical equipment points out that 
advertising is not unique in its problems of measure- 
ment. He writes: 


“We are not satisfied with the present methods of evaluat- 
ing advertising and its relative worth. However, I would say 
that in our company, this is no more true for advertising 
than for direct sales activities, product service, or marketing 
research. In some ways, more measurement methods are 
available and in use in advertising than in these other 
activities.” 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


The key problem in measuring advertising effective- 
ness, according to many respondents, is that of deter- 
mining to what extent their advertising motivates po- 
tential customers to buy. 

Readership surveys, report many executives, give 
clues to the effectiveness of an advertisement in gaining 
the attention of a reader. But, as the board chairman of 
an office equipment firm notes, “we have no direct way 
of knowing what effect our ads have on the people who 
read them. In short, there is little if anything that 
indicates the degree to which an ad or a campaign moves 
a reader to the buying point.” 

A manufacturer of leather goods voices the sentiment 
expressed by many of the firms surveyed when he states 
that “‘we need a yardstick to measure actual sales re- 
sults attributable to advertising.” 


ARE IMPROVEMENTS FORTHCOMING? 


Although some respondents believe that “‘great prog- 
ress in advertising evaluation has been made in recent 
years” and “look forward to continued progress,” in 
general the companies surveyed are not so hopeful, 
many asserting that “advertising is an art, not a 
science.” 

Some respondents report that they have been deterred 
from investing in research aimed at improving the 
accuracy with which advertising efforts can be evaluated 
because of the expense it would involve. Thus an indus- 
trial machinery manufacturer notes that “we spend a 
relatively small amount of money on a rather large 
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number of different advertising programs. It would 
hardly be economical for us to undergo the expense of 
an accurate analysis of the results of each program.” 

Despite the expense and difficulty of measuring adver- 
tising effectiveness accurately, most respondents believe 
that efforts in this direction can be rewarding. The 
president of a chemical company writes: 


“While I realize that advertising is essentially an art 
rather than a science, I still feel that if it is subjected to 
critical analysis on as scientific a basis as possible, its useful- 
ness will become a little clearer to the executive responsible 
for the expenditure than would otherwise be the case.” 


Following this line of reasoning, one large firm reports 
that it has embarked upon an extensive program de- 
signed to measure the effectiveness of advertising by 
means of operations research techniques, and observes 
that “this is an ambitious program from which we may 
not see usable results for several years. However, the 
cost of embarking on such a program may be much less 
than not experimenting at all.” 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Survey participants are agreed that the problems 
associated with the measurement of advertising’s results 
are manifold. 


“So Many Factors” 


The fact that advertising is usually but one of many 
factors influencing sales makes it difficult to trace its 
effects, executives report. This is the case for one pro- 
ducer of heavy industrial equipment whose president 
comments: 


“We have very few potential customers, the orders we 
receive average many millions of dollars each, and we close 
only a small number of sales in any one year. Our sales 
effort consists largely of patient cultivation, climaxed by 
complex negotiations, usually on a competitive bidding 
basis. 

“‘We know that subjective factors have a great deal to do 
with our getting on a bidders’ list to begin with, and also 
may be decisive in the final award. Our advertising is de- 
signed to help create a favorable psychological climate for 
negotiation. It is therefore virtually impossible to isolate 
any of the many influences that have a bearing on whether 
or not we make a sale.” 


The vice-president of a chemical company offers this 
rule of thumb: 


“The more simple and direct the purpose of an advertise- 
ment (requesting inquiries for a particular product for 
example), the easier it is to place a value on the ad. Con- 
versely, the broader and more general these objectives be- 
come, the more difficult it is to assay effectiveness.” 


The Case of Institutional Advertising 


Respondents consider institutional advertising, in 
which the objective is to build a “brand image” or a 
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“corporate image,” to be most difficult to measure. As 
one executive explains, “since we do not ask for any 
sort of direct action regarding a product or service, there 
are virtually no measurements we can make to check the 
success of the advertising.” 

A number of firms, however, maintain that they do 
not need accurate yardsticks to ascertain the value of 
institutional advertising. While specific measurements 
would be most welcome, these companies note that they 
are able to appreciate the benefits accruing to them from 
this type of advertising without quantitative measure- 
ments. 

A typical comment on this point comes from the 
vice-president of an apparel company: 


“We know from daily selling experience that our brand 
name is one of our most important sales assets, and so we 
have a realistic appreciation of the cumulative effectiveness 
of our institutional advertising program.” 


A similar problem is faced by those survey partici- 
pants whose products are such that advertising must be 
directed at selling a new concept before the individual 
product can be promoted. This is illustrated by the 
advertising director of an aircraft company, who 
reports: 


“Weighing the cost of advertising versus the benefits re- 
ceived can not specifically be applied in the case of a product 
such as business aircraft. This is partially caused by the 
necessity to sell a new concept—business flying. Therefore, 
the advertising is aimed at conditioning the businessman’s 
mind for a sale somewhere in the future—perhaps five to 
ten years from now.” 


Differing Products, Differing Markets 


Some of the companies replying indicate that the 
nature of their product makes their advertising meas- 
urement job difficult. A number of raw-materials pro- 
ducers express this belief, explaining that “‘our product 
almost always loses its identity after it is converted 
by our direct customers.” 

The advertising manager of a textile mill describes a 
related problem by calling attention to the fact that the 
ultimate consumer is often far removed from the pro- 
ducer of raw-material products. In his words: 


“While our advertising objectives are to create awareness 
and preference at the trade and consumer levels, the meas- 
urement of our advertising’s effectiveness at both ends of the 
distribution channel is complicated by the time lag between 
the first processing of the ingredient—our direct sale—and 
the purchase of the end product at the retail counter. This 
final sale is five times removed from our direct sale of the 
ingredient.” 


Survey participants producing capital equipment 
write that their measurement of advertising effective- 
ness is particularly difficult. As one electrical equipment 
producer points out, “in the case of engineered products 
such as ours, it may take two or three years’ work on our 
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part to get a company to specify the use of one of our 
products.”’ 

Another difficulty reported by a number of machinery 
producers stems from the fact that they sell through 
distributors or manufacturer’s agents. “Because of 
this,” states the vice-president of one such firm, “many 
inquiries come directly to the agent and we are not able 
to account for the source. To base advertising appro- 
priations on the results of any given ad program is, 
therefore, nearly impossible, since the results visible to 
us are incomplete.” 

Many of the industrial goods producers surveyed con- 
tend that an analysis of the effectiveness of their adver- 
tising is hard to come by, pointing out that “in the 
industrial equipment area, measures of advertising effec- 
tiveness that could apply to consumer goods are not 
available.”’ But a food company executive notes that the 
merchandising of consumers’ goods presents problems 
that are just as difficult to surmount as those faced by 
industrial goods producers. He writes: 


“Tt is not uncommon for a product improvement to be 
accompanied by a reduced price offer, a new label, a new 
advertising campaign, an increased budget, and a distribu- 
tion drive. Under these circumstances it is extremely diffi- 
cult to isolate the effects of various elements of the pro- 
gram.” 


MEDIA MEASUREMENT 


The degree of success that responding companies have 
had in measuring the value of their advertising efforts 
has varied considerably according to the advertising 
medium used. 


Direct Mail 


Practically all the firms surveyed that comment on 
direct-mail advertising believe that this medium has 
lent itself best to their attempts at measurement. These 
firms explain that this is to be expected, as their direct- 
mail advertising generally carries a business reply card 
or coupon, and the number of returns provides a direct 
measure of effectiveness. 

The promptness with which the influence of direct 
mail can be measured is also cited by a number of the 
executives surveyed. A nonferrous metals producer adds 
that “by controlling our mailing list, we do know at 
least that our direct-mail effort and expenditure are 
directed at the individuals we wish to reach.” “This,” he 
continues, “is certainly shooting with a rifle rather than 
with a shotgun.” 

Only two of the firms commenting on direct-mail 
advertising find this to be the medium most difficult to 
measure. These firms, both capital equipment produc- 
ers, report to the effect that they “cannot hope to do any 
more than progressively acquaint the customer with the 
merits of our product, fully realizing that only our own 
salesmen on personal calls are ever going to turn that 
interest into a tangible quotation and a_ potential 
order.” 


Newspapers 


The local orientation of newspaper advertising and 
the promptness with which its results can be ascertained 
are cited by those survey participants who consider 
their measurement of the effects of newspaper advertis- 
ing to be the easiest. In this connection, an apparel firm 
notes that “because each newspaper insertion is keyed 
to a local market, we have a much clearer view of sales 
response than we would if we used a broad national . 
advertising medium.” 

A rubber company executive comments: “When we 
run an advertisement in newspapers offering a specific 
piece of merchandise at a specific price, it is very easy 
for us to check the store traffic and sales we obtain on 
that particular item.” 

On the other hand, a petroleum firm reports that it 
has been unable to measure how effective its newspaper 
advertising has been in promoting the sales of its gaso- 
line because “‘there are too many other factors involved 
which have a definite effect on sales to permit our 
assigning any specific part of the results to newspaper 
advertising.” 


Television 


Two reasons are presented by those executives sur- 
veyed who consider that their television advertising’s 
effectiveness is being gauged most successfully. The 
first reason cited is the strong impact of this medium. 
Thus an executive of a petroleum company remarks that 
“the impact of the television message is much stronger 
than that of any other medium, and therefore success or 
failure of the advertising message makes itself apparent 
that much more rapidly and sharply.” 

The large amount of statistical data available on TV 
audiences is a second reason advanced by firms who 
consider their attempts at evaluating television adver- 
tising to be reasonably successful. The president of a 
food company expresses the belief that “more unbiased 
and carefully done work on measurement is available in 
this field than in others’’; a second food producer states 
that “we are able to measure viewers per dollar con- 
stantly through the use of rating services.” 

On the other hand, the president of an oil company 
believes that his firm was not able to evaluate its tele- 
vision advertising. “During our period of network ad- 
vertising,” he reports, “we had ratings of the program. 
The ratings were satisfactory, but we had doubts con- 
cerning sponsor identification and wondered whether we 
were reaching the audience with our commercial. To 
date, there is no reliable way of determining this.” 


Spot Radio Announcements 


In the field of radio advertising, some of the firms 
surveyed maintain that they have had very little suc- 
cess in measuring the efficiency of their “spot” an- 
nouncements. These firms point out that there is no 
rating service for this form of advertising. On the other 
hand, one company reports finding its radio advertising 
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the easiest to gauge. An executive of this firm explains 
that the company “promotes a specific product, and the 
effect is ordinarily great enough so that it can be 
measured by an analysis of our sales.” 


Magazines and Trade Publications 


The respondents who feel that they have been most 
successful in measuring the results of their print adver- 
tising are those that include some sort of coupon offer 
in their magazine or trade publication advertisements. 
This enables these firms to tabulate the response to 
their ads, and thus develop a measure of effectiveness in 
a manner similar to that of direct-mail advertisers. 

Another advantage of magazine advertising cited by a 
number of respondents is the availability of readership 
surveys. In this connection, the advertising manager of 
a paper company states: 


“We have been more successful in measuring our maga- 
zine space advertising than anything else. This is because 
of the measuring techniques made available to us by our 
advertising agency, and by the agency’s studies of the cir- 
culation and audience of each magazine on our list. This 
information, plus our own readership studies, gives us as 
nearly perfect a yardstick for this medium as is available at 
the present time.” 


Nevertheless, a number of the firms surveyed main- 
tain that they have not been able to appraise success- 
fully their magazine advertising because their advertis- 
ing message does not lend itself to evaluation in terms 
of inquiries or sales. A textile executive, for example, 
explains that for his company, “national advertising in 
the major consumer publications is a preconditioning 
process of arousing consumer awareness of a brand name 
and its relation to a particular product.” 

There are also a number of participating executives 
who consider the effectiveness of their advertising in 
trade publications to be the most difficult to measure. 
The vice-president of a firm producing industrial ma- 
chinery comments that “while readership studies are 
helpful, the actual sales results of an advertisement are 
never known.” 


Trade Shows 


Of the nine companies discussing trade shows, all but 
one express dissatisfaction with their ability to-evaluate 
the benefits of this form of advertising. The executive 
vice-president of a machine tool company comments: 


“Success of trade shows is extremely difficult for us to 
measure, since all visitors express general interest, but di- 
rect orders rarely result as evidence of their sincerity. Orders 
occurring several years after a specific show may actually 
have had their inception at the show or exhibit, although 
they are not readily traceable te that source.” 


One firm that believes trade shows best lend them- 
selves to evaluation comments that “trade shows where 
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literature is on display or where personnel manning the 
booth can give data to interested visitors offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to record interest and to tabulate 
inquiries for sales follow-up.” 


Outdoor Advertising 


The firms discussing billboard advertising comment 
to the effect that ‘‘as far as we know, there is no satis- 
factory way of measuring outdoor advertising.”’ One of 
these, a petroleum company, points out that “billboard 
advertising is a ‘reminder’ medium and it is often impos- 
sible to separate its impact from that of other media 
carrying the same advertising theme.” 


“EVALUATE THE ENTIRE PROGRAM” 


Some of the executives cooperating in this survey and 
commenting on their evaluation of media results express 
the view that “the average advertising program, if 
successful, must go ahead on many different fronts; the 
trick is to evaluate the entire program, not its various 
segments.” 

These firms point out that, owing to the combination 
of several advertisements in several different media in a 
given campaign, the isolation of the effect of specific 
ads is very difficult. This, respondents maintain, is 
unimportant, since the various advertisements are ex- 
pected to complement each other in a total program. 
The director of advertising of an oil company makes the 
following comments in regard to the advisability of 
evaluating media on an individual basis: 


“The effectiveness of advertising as we use it is not 
dependent upon any one medium. We have in the past tried 
to measure the effectiveness of the individual media, but 
this did not prove to be a fruitful investigation. To divide 
advertising up by various media and hope to get an effective 
evaluation of a single medium is not so important as deter- 
mining the total effect of the advertising power of all media 
used in combination.” 


JUDGMENT MOST EFFECTIVE 


The consensus of opinion of this month’s survey par- 
ticipants is that advertising will continue to be a field 
that does not lend itself to exact measurement. Many 
executives reiterate that advertising is basically an art 
rather than a science. They maintain that, for this 
reason, judgment and the advice of advertising special- 
ists will remain the major factors in weighing its cost 
versus its potential benefits. 

In this vein, the advertising manager of a machinery 
producer summarizes as follows: 


“Sound judgment based on advertising experience and 
knowledge still remains one of the most effective guarantees 
that advertising dollars are appropriated and spent wisely.” 


SorreLL M. MatHes 
G. CLark THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 


Distribution of Assets by Industry for the 300 Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1958 


First Hundred Second Hundred Third Hundred Total 
Industry Number % Number % Number % Number % 
of Distribution of Distribution of Distribution of Distribution 

Companies of Assets Companies of Assets Companies of Assets _ Companies of Assets 

Petrolewmntteecnlrcse sits: coe cater mise 21 33.9 5 4.7 2 1.8 28 26.7 
Steel and products............... ll 12.6 ad. 10.8 10 9.6 82 12.1 
Motor vehicles, parts, equipment... 4 11.1 5 4.9 8 8.2 17 9.9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 10 8.9 12 10.9 15 15.7 37 9.8 
Food, beverages, tobacco.......... 11 5.4 16 17.5 14 13.6 41 8.0 
Electrical machinery.............- 6 6.7 5 4.6 5 5,1 16 6.2 
Nonferrous metals................ 5.6 2 ra | 6 5.8 16 5.1 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 5 3.6 8 8.5 10 9.5 23 4.9 
Paper and allied products......... 4 2.0 “i 71 8 2.9 14 2.9 
Aircraft, equipment.............. 6 2.5 2 21 3 2.9 11 2.5 
Rubber products..............+0- & 2.7 1 rs e: oy 5 2.2 
Stoner clay, glass. 2) <0. ccemerniee 2 0.9 i, 6.9 5 5.4 14 2.2 
Wextiles'/n sk Cis; Wen asee aor 3 1.1 A 4,4 4 4A 11 1.9 
oom bers tetre ssyetoets cee adie 1 0.5 g 1.8 1 1.0 4 0.8 
Railroad equipment.............. » 3 2.6 2 2.0 5 0.6 
Printing and publishing........... Pi 1 1.0 3 2.8 4 0.4 
Leather and allied products........ ae : 1 0.8 Q 1.8 3 0.3 
Miscellaneous. .............00000: 4 24 8 8.0 i 7.5 19 out) 
POEL cre ciate hone tld eee ee 100 100.0 100 100.0 100 100.0 300 100.0 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding 


THE 300 LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN 1958 


of the nation’s 300 largest manufacturers, as com- 

piled by THe Conrerence Boarp. This listing 
provides detailed financial data for the top 200 com- 
panies and total assets only for the third hundred. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey once again topped the 
select group of the 300 largest manufacturers in 1958, 
ranked by assets, marking the third consecutive year 
this giant petroleum company has been on top of the 
list. 

General Motors, despite a 3% decline in total assets, 
maintained its grip in second place, but now trails 
Standard Oil of New Jersey by more than $2 billion in 
assets. 


YOURTEEN new names appear on the 1958 listing 


One New Name in Top Hundred 


Only one new company entered the top one-hundred 
group in 1958, as Kimberly-Clark moved up four places 
to ninety-seventh and Scott Paper slipped back two 
spots to number 102. 

Within the second-hundred companies, seven made 
their way into the grouping for the first time. Two con- 
cerns, Chemstrand Corporation and Cerro de Pasco, 
were included for the first time, and the five remaining 
manufacturers climbed up from the third-hundred list, 
some making sizable gains in their ranking. 

The concerns comprising the third hundred had 
twelve new names added to the list, including food, 
chemical, aircraft, and machinery outfits. Stauffer Chem- 
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ical in position number 201 led the third group, and 
Kelsey-Hayes brought up the rear in three-hundredth 
place. 


Many Shifts in Position 


As a result of declines in assets for more than one 
fourth of the companies, there was considerable shifting 
of positions from the 1957 ranking. Within the top ten 
manufacturers, Ford Motor dropped from fourth to 
seventh and three oil companies (Gulf, Socony Mobil, 
and Texaco) each moved up one notch from their 
previous year’s position. Another petroleum producer, 
Standard Oil of California, edged up into tenth place, 
nudging General Electric out of this spot and down to 
eleventh. 

Chrysler, sustaining a sharp decline in assets, dropped 
five positions from fourteenth to nineteenth as Shell Oil 
with a 17% gain moved up four positions to number 13. 

International Business Machines, maintaining its sen- 
sational spurt of recent years, climbed into eighteenth, 
a rise of four notches. Only seven years ago, IBM was 
forty-fifth on the listing, and now remains as the only 
company in the current group of the hundred largest 
that has risen uninterruptedly throughout this time 
span. Prior to this year, Tidewater Oil also enjoyed this 
distinction but suffered its first fall in 1958, a loss of 
two places to number 36. 

Armco Steel, partly as a result of its merger with 
National Supply, showed the sharpest gain among the 
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first hundred, rising eighteen places to occupy the 
twenty-seventh position in the current listing. Three 
aircraft companies, Boeing, Lockheed, and Douglas, 
together with Reynolds Metals, each gained at least ten 
places. 

The companies that experienced the greatest declines 
not only did not run so fast as the others but also 
experienced an actual decline in assets. Many other 
companies with lowered rankings just did not run so 
fast as some others. Liggett & Myers Tobacco was the 
only company down more than ten places, dropping 
from number 74 to number 86. American Tobacco, with 
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a decrease of nine places, suffered the next sharpest 
decline among the first hundred firms. 

There were greater shifts in position occurring among 
the second-hundred grouping. Aside from the two com- 
panies listed for the first time, the greatest gain was 
made by Freeport Sulphur: a leap of 129 places from 
near the bottom of the 1957 list to spot number 168 this 
year. The sharp rise was owing to a special credit result- 
ing from the sale of oil and gas interests that was added 
directly to earnings retained in the business. Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender also made a spectacular gain by jump- 

(Text continued on page 31) 


The Two-hundred Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1958 


Dollar figures in millions 


Income Federal Income Number Number Employ- 
Company Total Net Invested Sales? Before Income After Dividends of Stock- 0 ment 
Assets Worth Capital Taxes? Taxes Taxes Paid holders Employees Costs 
1 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)........ 9,478.7 6,769.5 7,468.6 7,543.6 673.5 11.0 562.5 464.6 503,000 154,000 953.0 
2 General Motors Corp................. 7,221.8 5,019.2 5,349.2 9,522.0 996.4 362.8 633.6 571.9 751,000 520,925 2,688.4 
8 United States Steel COrpetet ys chore 4,632.8 3,114.0 3,601.6 3,438.6 586.6 285.0 301.6 186.6 311,758 223,490 1,488.5 
BMC OE CORD. hs lta hccass seen 3,430.0 2,629.7 2,999.2 2,769.4 465.1 135.6a 329.5 Ar est 93,580 56,000 312.8 
5 Socony Mobil Oil Co................. 3,237.3 2,448.0 2,624.7 2,885.7 159.3 2.5 156.8 96.7 207,000 43,700 293.0 
RL OXACON NCP lo |. hehe ass te oes 3,111.5 2,321.8 2669.9 2,327.9 319.2 2.0 310.2 136.0 138,374 52,515 319.8 
meublordu Motor Co. eso ct bee sc 'sise et eds 8,074.7 2,141.6 2,391.6 4,130.3 161.2 65.5 95.7 109.4 260,063 142,076 954.5 
8 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co........ 2,804.2 2,478.6 2,478.6 1,859.0 630.3 189.1 341.2 284.2 209,419 83,875 656.0 
9 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)........... 2,769.3 2,078.7 2,537.3 1,864.0 125.1 7.3 117.8 53.2 151,937 46,033 352.5 
10 Standard Oil Co. (California)......... 2,451.1 1,990.2 2,169.7 1,559.2 268.3 10.5 257.8 126.4 152,754 38,395 250.8 
11) General Electric Co... 0... cc. cececeees 2,397.9 1,289.6 1,589.6 4,120.8 475.0 232.0 242.9 173.7 395,493 249,718 1,640.2 
ne Bethlehem Steel Cos... 2... cise csce'e ses 2,195.0 1,626.6 1,786.5 2,005.9 268.7 131.0 137.7 114.1 186,727 140,474 857.7 
MOCO COWS see hs cine tek a slaesie sedans 1,648.3 1,239.8 1,383.1 1,666.0 130.6 14.1 116.6 60.6 19,307 38,572 325.4 
14 Union Carbide GORD ig Cee 8 oe et bts 1,530.5 861.4 1,316.7 1,296.5 2384.9 110.0 124.9 108.3. 126,739 56,300 349.5 
15 Phillips Petroleum Co,................ 1,515.5 1,006.2 1,308.5 1,066.6 105.2 21.0 84.2 58.4 127,749 24,459 161.8 
Forraimciar Ou Corps. 82... 002s. csce cease 1,499.9 969.3 1,323.0 1,190.4 67.5 18.06 49.5 45.9 116,165 23,828 165.0 
17 Westinghouse Electric Corp............ 1,411.5 870.3 1,197.4 1,895.7 127.4 52.6 74.8 35.8 156,002 114,652 783.4 
18 International Business Machines Corp... 1,340.4 720.2 1,145.2 1,171.8 256.2 130.0 126.2 30.8 66,667 61,159 455.8 
RUPE Crysler OOTP... aes css cbs dane tices 1,337.5 691.3 941.3 2,165.4 —'76.0 42.2cr —33.8 13.1 87,844 95,846 585.2 
20 Western Electric Co., Inc.............. 1,337.4 887.5 962.5 2173.8 181.5 95.6 85.9 60.7 n.d. 122,101 174.3 
21 Aluminum Company of America....... 1,337.3 687.1 1,149.8 753.1 68.9 26.0 42.9 27.2 27,626 44,281 291.8 
B@MUCItIESs Service COs.6o oo. ck bows cele cas 1,288.4 674.7 1,143.5 1,015.3 44.4 0.5cr 44.9 25.2 161,393 n.a. n.d. 
PMTATACONGS COs. cicaa ss ciess recede eaie 1,056.6 885.7 981.2 523.1 34.0 0.2 33.9 21.3 127,803 37,773 n.d. 
24 International Harvester Co........... 1,025.7 783.0 883.0 1,098.4 73.5 30.5 43.0 33.5 111,000 63,206 416.7 
25 Republic Steel Corp.................. 988.0 713.3 811.5 910.4 122.4 60.5 61.9 46.9 91,969 51,622 350.9 
26 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.......... 954.5 531.0 767.3 1,367.6 115.8 50.1 65.7 25.3 44,685 98,264 400.4 
2a. Armeo steel Corps: .. oes 6 ees. ted es 896.9 637.4 744.5 867.4 111.8 54.3 57.5 44.2 72,305 37,753 268.6 
28 International Paper Co............... 891.5 762.3 762.3 915.1 123.4 51.4 72.0 39.2 44,848 47,145 241.0 
29 International Telephone & Telegraph 
ONS eee olen is os Mik eee thie 868.8 436.3 595.3 687.5 Sova 6.1 26.6 13.6 67,112 130,000 n.a. 
80 Procter & Gamble Co................ 860.5 567.6 665.8 1,368.5 153.7 72.0 81.7 43.5 62,119 21,000 n.d, 
$1 Dow Chemical Co...........0ceccecee 859.1 518.2 690.5 705.4 116.2 53.2 62.9 $1.4 83,400 27,100 193.8 
B2" Reynolds Metals’ Co... .ccci ccc sccctses 853.0 321.1 690.0 445.5 66.0 27.8 $8.2 9.0 23,288 25,000 159.6 
BONE MEriCat CAN CO.. esc. ose cei + be siete vhs 837.2 493.7 711.7 1,037.0 83.2 36.8 46.4 34.2 81,343 49,567 $11.8 
84 Kennecott Copper Corp..............+> 825.7 764.9 771.9 395.4 83.9 23.8 60.1 54.3 90,205 23,041 n.d, 
soe Hastman Kodak C0.....ccsccs.c0eeens 822.1 631.1 631.1 828.8 198.7 99.8 98.9 55.0 99,781 46,900 367.9 
mG Lidewater Ou Co... .. 0... see e cece 810.7 449.3 733.1 551.4 2.5 0.ler 2.6 3.0 28,100 9,459 74.9 
37 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp........... 798.9 615.1 658.4 654.1 43.6 20.4 23.2 20.9 55,158 38,754 259.8 
38 American Tobacco Co...........00.00 795.6 487.9 653.3 1,103.0 121.2 62.4 58.8 35.7 95,379 14,185 n.d. 
89 Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp......... 786.8 351.8 689.7 601.4 16.4 7.0 9.4 20.0 72,000 $8,000 n.d. 
40 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co............ 782.3 493.1 589.6 1,061.6 90.1 36.4 53.8 22.0 16,316 84,186 296.4 
Al” Sperry Rand Corp... ........0.0.0ee. 178.5 347.6 565.8 . 989.6 47.5 19.9 27.6 23.1 162,655 100,560 458.7 
42 Atlantic Refining Co................. 770.8 498.7 679.0 538.1 29.8 4.1er 33.8 19.3 51,923 16,247 108.7 
43 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp..... 754.4 2803 579.3 408.6 35.8 10.5 25.2 17.4 26,625 18,423 na. 
44 Allied Chemical Corp............... 748.3 452.4 637.5 635.5 58.6 24.4 $4.2 29.8 $1,300 29,000 180.7 
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Income Federal Income Number Number Employ- 
Company Total Net Invested Sales! Before Income After Dividends of Stock- of ment 
Assets Worth Capital Taxes? Taxes Taxes Paid holders Employees Costs 
45 Radio Corporation of America........ 743.9 295.4 545.4 1,170.7 60.4 29.5 30.9 23.9 154,981 78,000 452.3 
46 R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co........... 743.3 439.2 537.2 1,146.6 165.3 87.0 78.3 39.2- 78,396 13,185 n.d. 
Aap inlandeSteeli Coss, .).1;cc:, 008 ote ee ae 716.4 433.4 604.8 656.0 90.3 42.4 47.9 25.8 26,400 28,211 186.1 
48 National Steel Corp.................. 699.0 454.8 566.9 540.0 70.8 35.0 35.8 22.3 20,500 23,513 182.2 
49 Continental Can Co., Inc............. 688.2 424.1 559.1 1,080.4 76.6 35.2 41.4 21.8 56,719 51,892 $30.8 
50 Union Oil Co. of California........... 684.6 427.7 611.7 408.0 25.3 0.3 25.0 10.5 67,000 7,942 60.9 
DEMS UNO WU GO. ous, Seas cM Sots ee oe 666.9 551.4 590.1 721.8 25.1 7.0cr 32.1 11.4 25,954 21,421 147.4 
52 Monsanto Chemical Co................ 664.1 403.1 573.1 548.0 57.6 23.1 34.6 Q29 66,427 30,306 n.d. 
53 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.......... 660.2 441.2 553.5 499.6 41.6 20.1 21.5 17.2 17,365 25,349 166.3 
54 General Dynamics Corp.,............. 651.2 276.3 361.3 1,511.5 71.5 34.8 36.7 19.7 70,053 92,900 572.9 
55 United States Rubber Co............... 627.9 306.4 471.1 870.6 43.8 21.1 22.7 16.7 38,233 59,428 305.1 
56a Continental OU Co. Ale 619.7 387.1 534.3 596.5 54.9 74 47.5 31.4 31,017 9,826 69.8 
SiS Bocing Awplane Co:...t- oo. 2 eee. 605.3 201.6 yay be dag ER AT) 61.6 32.2 29.4 7.0 34,856 92,878 548.7 
Higa) OPIS Cece OL tic te PE RPR SiG Oop LAR Ao nie 584.9 362.4 456.7 2,645.4 14.0 4.8 9.1 8.8 66,702 64,300 343.9 
59 American Cyanamid Co............... 580.8 400.1 493.2 525.1 82.3 38.5c 43.8 33.9 75,676 28,200 n.d. 
GOGW eyeriacuser: Coos... oan nek anne 577.6 503.3 503.3 410.4 79.6 30.0 49.6 30.3 10,500 20,707 105.9 | 
61 National Dairy Products Corp......... 573.9 363.6 449.2 1,451.2 85.3 39.8 45.5 25:0 68,681 44,194 244.6 
62 Crown Zellerbach Corp............... 564.9 379.6 483.6 468.8 57 19.5 GEA EIT 30,004 25,473 143.0 
63 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co............ 561.4 418.2 460.4 513.6 56.7 24.6 32.1 21.8 19,722 32,400 183.5 
Ghee cerei& Co... Se cose sas oe oe ee 547.6 314.0 431.1 472.6 91.7 49.6 42.1 25.7 16,986 23,429 160.1 
G5. he GoodrichtComite .- same sacneeee 546.8 359.0 402.8 697.3 68.9 33.5 35.5 19.7 19,077 38,704 227.6 
66 Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, Ltd........ 544.3 391.3 496.5 704.5 39.4 13.8 25.6 15.3 20,500 11,950 n.d. 
67 Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Corp........ 540.8 435.3 485.0 372.3 51.6 10.9 40.7 26.4 124,940 5,599 36.7 
GSH PureiOwCo: caste ne SE Lee 535.0 384.4 470.8 473.4 24.7 4.2cr 28.8 13.8 46,078 10,981 67.8 
69 Lockheed Aircraft Corp............... 508.5 136.6 185.0 962.7 38.1 19.5 18.6 C2 21,242 53,638 352.5 
nOGmW .beaGrace: &iCoi ee. kh eee 497.7 235.1 398.6 446.2 12.3 rat 10.0 10.6 28,052 38,400 n.a. 
71 National Distillers & Chemicals Corp.’.. 497.3 295.9 440.7 524.3 41.2 21.1 20.1 12.1 50,730 9,600 
42 Caterpillar Tractor Co... .3..4)....0-06 494.2 303.7 403.7 585.2 58.4 26.1¢ yd 22.5 27,330 31,060 
73 Burlington Industries, Inc............. 483.6 280.5 427.6 651.5 23.6 11.9 11.7 7.7 | 26,394 53,000 
pA Kaiser'Sice Corpse. ..46 Mee... ee 482.0 164.0 408.0 181.2 6.3 0.9 5.4 42 19,816 10,615 
75 Douglas Aircraft Corp................ 472.9 176.4 264.3 1,209.9 37.6 20.8 16.8 9.3 19,025 71,900 
76 .United Aircraft Corp................. 470.0 278.4 278.4 1,201.7 87.0 44,7 42.3 20.4 51,335 57,315 
77 ~ Allis-Chalmers M. anufacturing Co...... 468.6 307.8 399.7 532.0 41.3 21.6 19.7 10.7 59,149 32,364 
78 General Foods (OPT. cstt ee ee 466.2 315.0 359.0 1,053.0 115.3 61.2a 54.1 28.1 63,252 21,593 
79 Owens-Illinois Glass Co............... 455.2 284.2 384.2 508.5 67.6 29.8 37.8 21.2 34,772 32,586 
80 Singer Manufacturing Co.............. 444.6 242.1 274.0 361.9 18.9 8.0 10.8 9.9 9,820 49,000 
81 Schenley Industries, Inc.............. 440.1 2524 404.4 497.5 Q7.1 10.4 16.8 4.6 16,487 7,106 
82 American Smelting & Refining Co...... 426.8 338.4 338.4 417.1 22.3 5.0¢ 17.3 11.7 35,070 28,204 
83) Phelps Dodge Corp:...../......¢/0.. 425.7 378.2 378.2 269.9 57.4 20.9 36.5 30.4 43,701 13,936 
Sieekichtield Oil Corpi le. 528... 0020. - 414.6 230.8 374.4 258.2 24.2 4.1 20.1 14.0 11,783 6,260 
SomeATIMOT  COsMaa fins « SSR cee 412.5 208.6 363.7 1,850.4 3.2 2.3 0.9 0.0 16,117 45,700 
86 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.......... 409.1 282.2 372.2 556.0 65.3 34.1 31.2 21.0 46,800 9,000 
87 Standard Oil Co. (Ohio).............. 404.2 268.4 334.4 388.1 30.6 6.6 24.0 12.8 39,191 11,138 
SHMROUICNMHNCO.. Pe Nee....ccdts. ssc ae 400.2 367.2 367.2 971.5 35.6 3.4 32.2 21.0 43,514 6,453 
SOmporp-Warner Corp.: . . 7. 9.66. ean. = 399.3 307.9 327.0 533.0 45.5 94.3 21.1 18.1 53,232 30,000 
S0e0St. Regis Paper Cor. oo. 6... eae 393.4 267.9 355.1 376.8 37.6 16.6 a 11.9 31,792 22,206 
OM SCUTTLE er re ete 380.1 342.5 346.4 Q54.7 32.6 5.0 207 10.3 5,857 4,817 
RMB OTOCM UO. Sek aaa. oo deli.» a aek - 364.7 231.9 282.2 915.0 45.6 21.0 24.6 13.6 48,358 33,718 
93 General American Transportation Corp... 363.8 141.8 3083 206.0 23.1 7.6 15.4 8.7 12,500 7,500 
OSM aitonalibead: Coys). cc ee. nhs 361.2 285.7 285.7 457.6 84.4 39.7 44.7 22 39,492 20,464 
95 Celanese Corp. of America............. 352.8 231.9 320.0 293.7 30.3 13.7 © 16.7 10.6 41,554 12,555 
96 Colgate-Palmolive Co.................. 338.8 204.3 253.1 534.0 43.7 29.5 S12 9.2 25,100 25,000 
9% Kimberly-Clark Corp................-. 327.3 244.8 288.0 368.2 53.1 26.8 26.3 15.8 20,952 18,367 
98 Bendix Aviation Corp.............02.. 325.6 214.3 215.7 623.7 42.7 21.6 21.2 12.1 30,469 43,809 
O0mp mi mtevens GaCGs. 2. So 8s. hee 316.0 212.2 269.8 386:3 LD 0.0 5.7 6.3 11,359 30,609 
100 North American Aviation, Inc.......... 311.5 184.4 184.4 904.0 55.4 28.6 26.8 12.8 43,230 53,820 
LOU Philip Morris; Ame? 0 02 hose a eon $10.1 165.1 194.5 440.8 36.2 19.1 17.1 10.9 31,017 8,108 
LOZ Scothesper Cores. se de jc BOON 309.2 174.4 273.1 285.0 43.2 Alsi! 22.1 16.2 29,237 9,610 
108) Campbell’ Soup’ Go. g.8 ooeeae. EO. . 307.4 255.6 255.6 501.4 66.2 34.7¢ 31.5 20.0 15,903 20,883 
LO Set Coca-Cola Cones ota. by... dagen. 303.5 210.2 210.2 309.2 51.3 21.3 30.0 21.2 22,843 14,423 
105 Johns-Manville Corp................. 302.3 245 4 248.5 oo et 34.3 10.9 23.4 14.3 23,800 21,800 
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Income Federal Income Number Number Employ- 
Company Total Net Invested _ Sales! Before Income After Dividends of Stock- of ment 
Assets Worth Capital Taxes? Taxes Taxes Paid holders Employees Costs 
106 United States Gypsum Co............ 300.5 263.0 263.0 265.8 77.2 36.2 40.9 23.3 13,459 12,800 48.8 
imesurcoughs Corpssh, .< . do... + «adele 299.6 121.7 201.3 292.6 4.9 1.5er 6.4 6.3 34,683 33,000 n.d. 
108 Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 294.9 229.7 236.5 376.3 84.3 40.4¢ 43.9 20.5 32,414 18,299 105.5 
fogm: Corn Products Co.8n. ...6.4 4... < ys 0nl 291.5 208.9 251.4 470.9 57.2 24.6 32.5 PAU 61,425 23,600 n.d. 
mi Oe Mack ‘Trucks, Ines) 2. ecs.s 625 hoa ee 284.5 94.0 162.2 253.8 15.2 7 Ac 7.8 4.6 10,975 10,895 n.d. 
111 Food Machinery & Chemical Corp...... 282.4 172.2 236.4 323.2 30.4 13.9 16.5 7A 17,402 16,125 86.0 
112 Curtiss-Wright Corp... ...0..00.0505. 282.1 207.2 207.2 388.8 44.3 19.3 25.1 20.3 82,527 21,356 n.d. 
113 Wheeling Steel Corp.................. 280.1 199.6 238.6 218.4 15.9 7.0 8.9 5.6 17,384 11,320 94.4 
114 United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc.. 278.0 137.0 170.5 414.7 S19 8.7 12.5 6.0 23,129 26,400 n.a. 
115 General Tire & Rubber Co............. 276.8 117.7 184.7 469.8 23.8 12.5 11.3 4.6 17,446 32,000 173.5 
116 California Packing Corp.............. 272.2 142.6 193.6 346.3 Dat 13.9¢ 11.8 5.3 12,038  45,000d 81.6 
117 National Cash Register Co............. Q71.1 130.8 202.1 393.7 28.0 12.5 15.5 8.5 18,156 45,525 n.d. 
Maem. Lorilard Cosi otok on dhe «ss odie 270.0 126.6 177.3 479.1 55.8 28.8 27.0 13.0 23,517 7,508 33.4 
119 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp............ 267.9 146.0 195.7 276.2 4.4 2.3 2.1 0.5 25,790 19,001 125.5 
120 American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
CORD ET. a RR: is Oe ov 267.6 228.0 240.0 351.4 16.2 5.9 10.3 6.7 79,980 21,600 130.0 
121 Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.?...... 264.9 140.6 219.0 333.3 16.6 8.2 8.4 7.5 35,747 27,000 151.1 
122 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co... 263.8 170.2 214.2 328.5 41.6 19.0 22.6 12.2 17,581 32,129 n.a. 
Bete superior Oil Cons 2 yh. 2. ge 260.7 145.9 239.1 109.8 16.6 0.0 16.6 0.0 2,439 2,738 n.d. 
124 American Viscose Corp............... 257.8 234.6 234.6 217.0 We) 0.5 7.0 7.6 24,000 14,300 74.1 
125 American Metal Climax, Inc.......... 256.1 194.6 205.8 534.3 24.9 6.6 18.3 Vis 21,217 9,200 35.0 
i26) Chemstrand Corp.:.:............5:58- 247.0 64.7 201.0 173.0 41.0 22.6 18.4 5.0 n.d. 8,748 45.0 
b27= General Mills, Ine... ... 0. 4.2 .... 9.1. 246.9 154.1 199.1 546.0 34.1 17.3 16.8 8.0 14,560 13,560 81.6 
128 Babcock & Wilcox Co................ 241.6 163.4 195.4 365.9 28.7 15.6¢ 13.0 6.1 17,815 23,100 143.3 
129 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co........ 237.8 163.8 222.0 208.1 18.4 8.9 9.6 8.1 8,177 12,900 na. 
Meet. Jtlemnz Cow) oy... Sek ces 237.7 141.5 177.5 316.9 14.2 3.1 11.1 4.0 5,365 7,213 n.d. 
131 Hiram Walker—Gooderham & Worts, Ltd. 237.4 203.1 210.1 384.0 40.2 18.3 21.8 14.5 21,010 4,540 29.6 
132 American Machine & Foundry Co...... 235.4 95.9 189.5 230.9 23.0 12.0 11.0 5.9 21,628 12,690 78.6 
ism National Biscuit Cox. 0) oa. oe). 232.9 188.5 188.5 413.3 43.4 21.3 22.1 15.8 75,702 28,350 186.2 
BeammOrdane COW pi Nee, eek i sf) ea 228.1 188.0 205.1 336.2 9.8 44a 5.5 3.0 18,079 17,817 98.8 
1385 American-Marietta Co................ 226.3 151.9 195.7 251.4 34.1 16.5 17.6 8.9 32,837 12,000 75.5 
136 Standard Brands, Inc................. 226.1 149.0 188.9 519.7 30.7 15.2 15.5 8.4 63,697 10,900 n.a. 
BMBCONTIETAC OTD: .Qh Vath. hy & lags sins Bale 222.2 121.6 179.8 252.5 15.8 8.3 7.5 5.0 18,955 12,525 n.d. 
Dp c= Ds OG8E8CO.... Shel. ou. sleky a's 0 sip eel 222.1 111.4 154.6 170.9 6.7 2.4 4.3 ee 12,457 10,449 58.5 
ROME RIINAN ANC aM os eich is MS ee Se NS 218.0 174.4 174.4 354.5 12.6 4.8 7.8 6.7 30,966 14,000 91.8 
PAIL DIICC, AIC sc ave tse Meals Ties Fists 216.2 90.4 137.3 245.1 16.7 8.0e 8.7 6.4 10,150 n.d. n.a. 
Pee Tally 8o' Cole. och. 5 bw s RSS eas 216.2 179.5 179.5 180.5 48.4 24.7 23.7 16.0 6,896 9,272 59.4 
Ppmeviead Corpev ens css figan ideale sae! 215.4 137.9 182.9 256.2 21.6 11.0f 10.7 7.6 7,699 9,655 n.d. 
143. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co......... 212.9 57.2 68.3 187.9 30.8 17.0 13.8 1.8 7,050 5,529 n.a. 
144 Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc............... 211.7 139.2 151.1 222.7 33.8 9.8 24.0 12.3 30,000 15,000 n.d. 
Bree treorgia-Pacific Corp... . ac... sa:- 210.8 73.6 191.2 152.4 14.1 4.0 10.1 3.7 13,666 7,503 n.d. 
Pate signal Oil & Gas Co... 66a cee es 210.0 174.3 188.9 144.9 19.6 g.1 17.5 9.3 10,760 1,691 12.2 
147 Combustion Engineering, Inc.......... 208.1 85.6 115.6 363.6 15.2 6.7 8.5 3.6 12,927 20,000 n.a. 
[48 American Motors Corp............... 206.2 137.5 147.5 470.3 25.6 0.5¢r 26.1 0.0 50,969 17,182 92.8 
Poa Ravoniers In@ss's ass . oes aenes eee See 205.4 85.6 185.6 108.0 74 3.8 3.6 2.8 16,957 6,480 30.3 
150 American Home Products Corp........ 205.3 128.6 137.7 374.9 81.7 39.3 42.4 27.3 24,185 15,853 122 
PilmeKoppers Co. ANGI. ass lets vince sate one 205.1 149.9 177.3 258.9 11.8 5.2 6.6 5.3 16,571 10,785 78.6 
a2) Aw Reduction Co., Inc... % d0es.ie. eas 204.2 129.0 178.3 175.3 26.3 12.9 13.4 9.6 23,701 8,042 49.3 
Pose W hirlpool.Corpi.s . sts obeews shee bends 203.5 107.5 140.5 404.6 20.9 10.8f 10.2 6.9 14,994 13,804 n.a. 
154 Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.’.... 203.5 109.7 150.7 340.6 18.1 9.1 9.0 4.3 10,720 22,971 137.2 
155 National Gypsum Co.................- 202.4 153.6 180.9 163.2 32.0 16.4 15.6 8.9 28,214 8,378 45.8 
156 Dresser Industries, Inc................ 201.4 120.0 170.6 225.3 12.5 Qi 9.9 8.9 15,871 11,500 n.a. 
a mematerchs) 100.) E Ned Oe Rashes oes oa 201.0 161.8 162.5 206.6 52.3 24.6 27.7 15.8 30,400 11,500 68.4 
see ruchauy Prailer Co... 6... Scenic anne 199.9 101.7 161.9 204.8 — 7.1 l.6cr — 5.5 0.3 38,797 9,731 52.8 
Oe Cerro de Pasco Corps. 2. oc clones ss 199.9 143.7 170.9 103.6 8.1 A.le 4.0 1.9 6,987 2,770 n.d. 
160 Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp......... 198.5 149.1 176.7 156.9 $1.9 16.3 ar 11.0 12,364 8,348 42.1 
161 Container Corp. of America........... 196.5 122.7 157.7 259.3 29.3 14.8 14.5 10.8 19,345 14,497 54.9 
162 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates........ 194.9 116.2 172.2 151.4 7A 0.2 V2 5.6 12,704 9,000 52.2 
163° McLouth Steel Corp................. 194.0 87.0 162.6 171.4 12.4 2.4 10.0 1.6 5,979 4,114 27.0 
164 Ashland Oil & Refining Co............ 193.7 119.8 154.6 280.1 18.4 8.1 10.3 7A 38,766 4,600 28.6 
165 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.......... 193.6 153.1 153.1 216.9 52.7 31.3 21.4 18.8 23,155- 11,502 86.4 
Mom Ralston Purina Co. 7s). oo... es. eee 193.3 132.2 158.9 493.5 36.1 18.6 17.5 6.8 6,400 8,000 49.2 
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The Two-hundred Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1958—(Continued) 


} These are the various methods by which companies report sales: gross sales, net 
sales, gross operating income, sales and operating revenues, net billings, income from 
manufacturing and services, etc. 


2 After state and foreign taxes, except where these taxes are not segregable from 
federal income taxes 


3 Formerly Texas Company. Acquired Seaboard Oil Company (1957 rank: 300) 
in June, 1958 


4 Acquired National Supply Company (1957 rank: 191) in April, 1958 
5 Formerly Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

6 Formerly Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 

7 Formerly National Distillers Products Corporation 

8 Formerly Corn Products Refining Company 


Total Assets—are the sum total of all assets of corporations, except that 
the following adjustments are made to Insure comparability— 


1. Many corporations carry tax notes owned by them as an asset. 
Certain corporations carry them as a deduction from tax liabilities. 
Where they are carried as a deduction from tax liability, the notes have 
been added to assets as reported 

2. In a few cases, Treasury stock and reacquired stock are carried by 
corporations as an asset. Where this has been done the amounts involved 
were deducted from assets 

3. A few corporations report plant at original cost, and carry de- 
preciation reserves as a liability. In such cases, depreciation reserves 
have been deducted from total assets 


Net worth is total assets of a corporation, less its liabilities. It represents 
the equity of the stockholders of the corporation, the equity of minority 
holders of stock of consolidated subsidiaries. In practice, it is the sum of 
outstanding common stock, preferred stock, “minority interest,” and 
surplus 


Invested capital equals net worth plus long-term debt 


® Merged with General Telephone Company, March, 1959 
10 Formerly Thompson Products, Inc. 

U Formerly Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
a—Includes other income taxes 

b—Includes state and foreign income taxes 

c—Includes foreign income taxes 

d—At peak season 

f—Includes state income taxes 

g—Excludes special credit 

er—Tax credit n.a.—Not available 

Sources: Annual reports of the companies; “Moody’s Industrials” 


Sales are reported net sales; i.e., gross sales less returns, discounts, etc. 
Most companies include operating revenues along with sales. To insure 
comparability, operating revenues were included with the sales of com- 
panies that showed such revenues separately 


Income before taxes means before deduction of federal income taxes. 
“Profits” or “net profits” as used in this article are always “after taxes," and 
include special charges or credits, nonrecurring profits or losses, and 
extraordinary charges 


Number of stockholders is the reported number of holders of common and 
preferred stock at the end of the fiscal year 


Number of employees includes the average number of domestic em- 
ployees during the year. In many cases, where the yearly averages were 
not available, end-of-year figures were used. In some cases figures include 
employees in foreign countries 


“ Employment costs consist of wages and salaries, plus some benefits 
(pensions, vacations, social insurance and social security taxes) 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Income __ Federal Income Number he Employ- 
Company Total Net Invested Sales! Before Income After Dividends of Stock- ment 
Assets Worth Capital Taxes? Taxes Taxes Paid holders Kniplepecn Costs 
167 Hercules Powder Co.................. 191.1 137.0 137.0 236.5 36.3 18.8 17.5 9.6 ; 12,698 10,743 73.1 
IGS Freeport Sulphur Go... \. Joc «aceite aie 189.9 148.9 148.9 55.3 16.0 2.9 13.1g 7.6 12,885 2,000 n.d. 
169 Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc........ 188.2 82.3 151.2 132.6 5.9 0.0 5.9 2.7 8,200 2,981 18.2 
170 Parkes Davis &:Co..... «unten sete 187.7 129.8 129.8 172.6 48.3 20.2 28.0 15.5 29,175 10,617 50.7 
Liieehestron, Incl sacs stele nee oe 187.6 94.7 148.5 244.2 10.8 0.0 10.8 4.9 38,500 16,000 n.d. 
Vi2edngersoll-land Core. J.)cci een. «ee cee 184.8 149.7 149.7 170.5 51.4 25.0 26.4 24.3 13,650 9,000 n.d. 
173 Champion Paper & Fibre Co........... 184.4 110.9 164.1 168.8 153 7.6 Lay 6.7 6,682 10,305 68.3 
174 Westinghouse Air Brake Co...........- 183.9 110.4 149.1 206.3 iS 8.5 8.8 5.0 38,299 15,280 86.5 
TPiGmArco Corps Sees oat oe ena eee 183.0 98.7 121.8 282.9 15.0 3.5 11.6 3.9 57,737 18,750 n.d, 
LiG@ Phileo Corp. oe eee kee thee eee eee 182.4 102.4 125.9 361.1 5.8 2.9f 2.9 0.4 23,574 21,000 n.d. 
177 American Sugar Refining Co........... 181.3 141.4 149.0 350.2 21.4 9.2 12.2 6.4 22,019 5,962 n.d. 
Lise Martin'Coe ect. 2 occ ore ace cme 179.1 71.9 91.9 483.6 21.1 1Z2 8.9 4.7 14,600 33,050 n.d. 
L7oe Armstrong Cork'Co.. occa fen. es see 178.0 148.7 148.7 249.9 28.0 14.4 13.6 7.6 14,245 13,027 89.6 
LSOME Budd, Con. ss cee ae oe eens eee 174.8 121.6 148.4 228.6 Sl 1.1 2.0 5.8 33,284 15,276 102.7 
181 Anheuser-Busch, Inc................- 173.6 128.3 154.1 257.1 22.5 gH Bs 10.8 5.8 20,485 8,528 63.5 
182 Amerada Petroleum Corp............. 172.6 156.5 156.5 102.8 23:3 0.8 22.5 12.6 10,776 2,198 n.d. 
183 United States Plywood Corp.......... 171.8 109.4 146.5 238.7 23.1 9.7 13.4 5.3 9,192 8,266 n.d. 
184 Lone Star Cement Corp.............. 171.6 125.2 152.7 99.8 24.1 8.1 16.0 9.3 18,673 7,031 23.7 
185 Timken Roller Bearing Coys. 2. : sees 171.0 141.7 141.7 155.2 22.1 10.9 11.2 10.7 21,108 14,305 n.d. 
186 Crucible Steel Co. of America......... 170.6 118.7 142.1 186.4 6.6 25 4.3 1.9 14,168 12,390 83.5 
187 International Shoe Co................ 170.4 104.2 145.5 244.3 15.5 7.9¢ 7.5 7.0 17,257 33,500 106.0 
188 Sherwin-Williams Co................. 169.9 134.3 134.3 254.4 27.9 12.7 15.2 7.6 6,420 15,276 n..@ 
189 M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc........... 169.4 80.6 158.9 255.0 2.8 1.1 1.6 2.0 5,000 15,747 n.d. ? 
190 General Aniline & Film Corpse. 3 tee. 168.9 122-7 152.7 142.8 1ZZ 6.4 5.7 0.0 990 7,840 45.9 3 
IOIS ACE Industriesie ae... «aes oe. on beh 167.3 118.7 135.1 178.7 27 1.0 1 Pye 3.5 14,108 12,886 n.d. : 
192 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpree es Ses 166.9 105.5 141.6 201.7 12.0 6.2 5.8 TY 19,678 12,188 83.3 | 
LOSmesGranite City Stel Co.. 20. eee ee eee 166.6 86.6 123.7 125.3 19.3 9.9 9.4 3.5 11,272 4,912 33.6 
1Oamei deal Cement Cor soe a2 ou. take eee 165.5 101.6 142.6 91.5 28.4 11.1 17.3 7.0 10,600 3,745 n.d. 
TOD Quaicer Oats Com ase) 220d are eee 164.9 110.3 138.3 $22.2 26.4 13.2 13.2 8.4 18,623 6,300 n.d. 
196 Corning Glass Works..............0.- 164.7 110.2 131.8 159.1 32.8 15.6 S72 10.3 12,172 13,000 n.d. 
197 Johnson & Johnson.................-- 163.0 134.0 134.0 263.3 25.1 12.5 12.6 3.6 3,407 138,173 80.9 
LOS eriisburgh Steel Coss... 2: ove cannes 161.0 89.0 120.0 133.9 — 23 14cr — 0.9 13 8,537 8,259 57.9 
199 Libby, McNeill & WGbyp Te ter. Sais See 159.5 91.4 128.1 296.2 10.9 6.1 5.8 22 31,587 5,600 61.9 
200 McGraw-Edison Co..................- 157.4 123.9 129.8 240.9 20.7 10.4 10.3 7.5 11,000 14,000 83.0 
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The Third Hundred Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1958 


Company $ Nihon 
pole otautrer Chemical Cons). os sc cs oar aes ve's)s osranetarets « 153.4 
menpeee @ aren Wels COs oa a's ath odcrl ove sieisia neve secs es are > + 2 152.4 
DEP MOGs eat ate Oc ae ie ey eee reir ey eee ae 152.1 
204 Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp................... 151.9 
205— Diamond National Corp2, 5 a)0.. 0 o24% « .eyscesveis esis 151.6 
Z0Ge.tlooker Chemical.\C0.2;,.. «a sais< sc qsiuss'+ si sj00 vedios» 151.2 
207 Electric Auto-Lite Co... 2. cc... eee eee eee eee 149.9 
Osea nite Motor Co... < aus << Seas sted sc aleion a sitinle a0 149.3 
Bem terete. Drie) ANC. s <p sees cobeiekl « anieioiary dada ms 149.2 
S100. Poremost: Dairies, INC... sjcjses ¢ stele s > « skid ove © oles 6 147.3 
feral de ads OOP. cece a site cue de aden s Aas ee 147.3 
212 Lehigh Poriland Cement Co.............0..00000 145.5 
213 McDonnell Aircraft Corp. . « s)ires sjak/> «0 sisia os sieve, 0s 145.5 
PE AMMC OT EY NT UUSICOTDS waite ater. os aghois. © “elds «55 St «,0) 0/06 145.3 
ME OMRYY OFELUROLOTNICOTD ox co ces oia a tyn + sis eG 9.4 ways gs gal nin 144.3 
916 Rockwell-Standard Corp... .0...50: ccc ee ese eene 144.2 
Bim amrbanka Wy hitney Corpo . i sids.« site +s 2015+» ajsvaye a 141.8 
LS me ATEEGLOEN TIVE BLS ANC ocye.s.< Sciane « clofoie es.© Bic «,0,0's%90lins 141.6 
219 Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc.............-00004+ 141.2 
eaOie Magma: COPPED COs... aves «2 2 fs) 25's ats 4) ¥ G05 <imeleln, sche 138.4 
me McA EHeOn COD ct el. cle’ bi kvincane cuss sone cetera 138.3 
PMO Ole ee ote hase clersereswcensoe een ees 136.4 
e2oe Interlake Iron Corp... 244... 6% «+ gd vataale as 136.3 
PASAY HISOTE 6G 1COs5, MIRC. asite vie sschdhe ound ghbye 4:aré.o(d »,aleeibe & 136.0 
225 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp................... 135.8 
BEG MARIO y OIMMENV COLD. 5 << oye c « Sas < slvialt eH 2GS 2+ Cy bays 135.3 
Pe WOES. Star Steel C0. .\. ines oaidiein «Mists x's a plae oo lalble «0 135.2 
SAME MAMOUC JAIKAN CO: overs 4 + ddhets:> se Wee o Ribtde «eine 9 134.0 
229 United Shoe Machinery Corp...................- 133.4 
230 Fibreboard Paper Products Corp................. 133.3 
ee MOL ILACINC Orn istry. Sls sea netics Simca tis alsin Sena Sot 133.2 
PO DMM ORIIE GORE ea erst oe toicige cote vets alee s Oo Seen eek 132.3 
233 General Precision Equipment Corp..............-+ 132.0 
234 International Minerals & Chemical Corp........... 131.0 
MMI OAEY COND ns. 5 cs o¥e disqatiuats dake: «+ GMa .aeeSeiehae shes « 130.3 
236 / Eaton Manufacturing Co... siiip - oe ces edeese vce 129.6 
ATMEL GUPY OOPS 5b c\dteue- ein Sglcte «\e kiwi uVebalcays to wala =, 129.4 
POS MMILELELCOGLOT CD ctiic «: <:sverers oB.tahe ne wtiedi e's Aiea ea aia’, 128.1 
PAM NTOLOL OUST NG... croecuny ¢-ouhs @ 0 ee HONE id. 26s. oa 127.9 
AMMEN O10 al CTSEY, LUNCOIOD «sas o =o chaks.0 s Bie s + biiehe.s.dbe car. 127.6 
241 International Packers, Ltd...................... 127.3 
PAPEL HCCOLE COs-dn rote st sive sate een en Re oe eee 127.2 
PASeRPotlaich: Forests; ING: see: 4 dains cseeite vs cise cys es 122.5 
PAs mauris Publishing Co, s 00). dyes sce steele esac ueiete 121.5 
245 Revere Copper & Brass, Inc..................-.: 120.4 
PAG Lexas Gill Sulphur: Co, ./.gieisspe o.o)< a skid tees ove a4 2 120.1 
247 Champlin Oil & Refining Co..................... 119.9 
an) UST Oya Te ae ee eR 119.8 
PVM LEK ALEITUIS, ANGoar, .ciers o's eaiailpe as. 315 5: \a,21 2 View asec 119.7 
BMG TINE COND: ae we swipes + Hak ots elects AMAA ay 119.6 


1 Formerly Diamond Gardner Corporation 

2 Formerly Hooker Electrochemical Company 

3 Formerly Rockwell Spring & Axle Company 

4 Formerly Penn-Texas Corporation 

5 Formerly Raytheon Manufacturing Company 


(Continued from page 27) 


ing 108 places to number 143. The gain resulted from the 
second consecutive outstanding rise in the company’s 
growth. 

Other companies that gained more than twenty spots 
included Signal Oil & Gas, Corn Products, West Virginia 
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Company Pern a 
Gee ADDO LAUULGLOTUES civ aie'sia08 <cads ddan esas aes 6 119.5 
PORMPACTIONSICE COW ahs ac 28s csi see ae cn ornedeere 119.1 
ROR EMOLIDCTAO OND a Ei r ine clic « Audis deen cpsctusiey ea tees 119.0 
Aer EULCNON COPU. : scs ccka.. Ao damn avmetets oa ee cleat oe 118.1 
So. Amenicut Draice: SHOE CO, ... inks os ciel + <1 eebanyareiate.e « 117.3 
Soba Continent, Bakiuty Oo. A. .:sageke's tears tetera 116.6 
257 United States Pipe & Foundry Co................. 116.6 
258. Great Northern Paper Co... ...... htc.....dececcce ee 116.1 
259 " Studebaker-Packard Corp... .0..002+ssne0ceesnss 115.3 
260 Archer-Daniels-Midland Co...........20000020eee 115.2 
Q5UMy Kellogg Gos. oman. okt skates «close ee ee 114.0 
262 ClarkiEquipment! Cor) .)..0); 0.0 hee eee: 113.5 
63 Outboard Marine Corp,.)-..4g). s.2bam- oad adores 111.3 
264 Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co.............. 110.5 
265 ieath, Gonnellys 8 SONS. v. anatss cabo a oat seule. 6 110.3 
SOD MTOM HSNO CO. MGs a, Fda wi ceRiasts Raia Cacia 109.9 
267 Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co................-- 109.5 
Pitie Jemlen MaAdio; COMDs.¢ a o.« 4 aarde« cantade Paes oe cine ed 109.2 
269 Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc..................-- 109.0 
SiGe Petroik secel Corps: fal. she sjitaes ees see aoe 108.3 
Bite Crener al: COULE Corpse) eos ove sve ohooh ta eT 108.3 
Piz beathice Foods Col... \ Blo. Ue... ia dst haere eee 108.1 
PIS MGenesen, Ine oy tas WEE 4 ibys Aan Reale 107.9 
PTAs St aS ORD LOUD Or x vaca « olbaae & Sas 4 noe eee 107.7 
Ping Yaa ag ope Mig C0... .< dan: + «se haele oeae a 107.7 
276 Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc.............. 106.8 
DO ma TTULAUL EN OU gee Me cue x a ci tualca SETS OP 106.8 
973. Publicker Industries, Inc. ...caic.- 0.02 0e-<5.0e eaves « 106.6 
Pie ETCH COTO cia crave lnage sd dethe oe eialae Fa Aaa celeb res 106.4 
P80 me GAIL OOTG: dies s« x's spas. He Cteion «ea eee 105.7 
PSU Tanke Delt oO, . Wes. Ped sc ties ole edetetee RP eet ae 105.5 
232 PoAlcorProdicts, Inc... 8s 65. s, ahescrae cake Meee 105.4 
Se se.onaroniteel Corpse, 2) sinus cclevae tee avis Role 105.3 
234s Vick GhemicaiCo.m. 0. . «Jae seebe- ae coeeteea 104.9 
PEO bi Mer OELET GO., INC. io...) ncite\duitacr ratte oatoen sce 104.7 
286 General American Oil Co. of Texas.............. 104.2 
eee abar brewing COs. .: oc... «'s aa stele 7 eee ae 103.9 
288 Rockwell Manufacturing Co..................-4- 102.8 
250" Republic Aviation Corp, js Aa. 2 asltas tah cicekiotes 101.8 
290 Admiral Corp......... ER a ae 101.2 
291° Scovill Manufacturing Co...) e..s.teeeae tase bees 101.1 
292 Wyandotte Chemicals Corp... : 4.2.00. Seieass ase ene 100.8 
293 United States Borax & Chemical Corp............. 100.8 
294 Wesson Ol & Snowdrift Co., Inc.......... 10 eee 100.3 
205 StorelyeV an. Camp, In@e. i. oO. cs soe vep.2ne vameeet 100.1 
POG International MM Uling WO wi amals - Sete te slene epee 99.8 
LD LEI IDI EG Tateoal OF Bp APS ae) Oe eRe ae | TO, Sg AL WY 99.7 
298 Harbison-Walker Refractories Co..............+++- 99.6 
POUND COUT NEGRI IE se sraiat m2 pytgastelsis Coe niet ie tata 98.6 
SOOM Kelsey= aye Ce. Pee v0 bwats wee hee an peolen » 97.1 


6 Formerly Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

7 Formerly National Cylinder Gas Company 

8 Formerly General Shoe Corporation 

Sources: Annual reports of the companies; “Moody’s Industrials” 


Pulp & Paper, J. I. Case, American-Marietta, and Ideal 
Cement. 

Nine concerns lost more than twenty places in 1958. 
Fruehauf Trailer, which fell thirty-two places, was 
joined by Ingersoll-Rand, Westinghouse Air Brake, 
Philco, Budd, M. Lowenstein, and Allegheny Ludlum 


Rates of Return and Rankings of the Top 200 By Selected Items 


i  ————————————————————— 


Company Assets oe Sales Number 
01 


of Em- 

ployees 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 1 il Q 4 
General Motors Corp........ 2 2 1 1 
United States Steel Corp...... - 3 5 3 
GuliOn Corpsaeee.ck accuse 4 4 fii 25 
Socony Mobil Oil Co......... 5 6 6 43 
PExacos el nCsas. Sees oe era 6 fi 9 29 
Pordw\lotor Co.r0 cfs i 8 3 5 
E.I.duPontde Nemours &Co. 8 6-15 16 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana).... 9 9 14 86 
Standard Oil Co. (California)... 10 10 19 48 
General Electric Co.......... Li 2 4 Q 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ at ee Aa ek 6 
Shell Oil, Gorman & Sara. << Rem elo 13 18 46 
Union Carbide Corp......... 14 19 24 Q4 
Phillips Petroleum Co........ 15 Ea Sa ee, 
Sinclair Oil Corp.. 5.5.....- aii PING Cy) lyfe! 


Westinghouse Electric Corp... 17 18 13 9 
Internat. Bus. Mach. Corp.... 18 23 28 21 


Chrysler Corp. -s cress ser ace 19. 258 nh 12 
Western Electric Co., Inc..... 20 16 #10 8 
Aluminum Co. of America.... 21 26 48 40 
Cities Service Co............ Soe eos Bf 
Anacondat@oe fie. <s150 5 ste: 23 is Vs 50 
International Harvester Co.... 24 20 «382 20 
Republic Steel Corp......... 25 2k asm oL: 
Goodyear Tire & RubberCo... 26 32 23 11 
Armco Steel Corp............ oi 28> 46," bl 
International Paper Co....... fT SBS CT sy 
International T.& T. Corp... 29 45 53 7 
Procter & Gamble Co........ 30 30° 428 91 
Dow Chemical Co........... 31 385-50 70 
Reynolds Metals Co......... Bye Le SAC ee aris 
American Can Co............ 33 the) tales 32 
Kennecott Copper Corp....... S4eee te LOLs 83 
Eastman Kodak Co.......... 35 29 47 35 
Tidewater OilCo............ 36 42 63 156 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... 37 34 55 44 
American Tobacco Co........ 38 $9 3h 117 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 39 62 59 49 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 40 388 = 35 15 


Sperry wand Corp... os.p aes Al 68.459 210 
Atlantic Refining Co......... 42 36 67 104 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp... 43 79 98 101 
Allied Chemical Corp........ 44 41 57 65 
Radio Corporation of America. 45 74 29 17 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.... 46 44 30 124 
land Steel Coes... 6 oos ATs 4 = 54 G7 
National Steel Corp.......... 48 40 66 80 
Continental Can Co., Inc..... 49 49 33 30 
Union Oil Co. of California... 50 48 99 171 
Sr GO... Lee em. ieee 51 31 49 89 
Monsanto Chemical Co....... 52 51 64 63 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 53 43 79 74 
General Dynamics Corp....... 54 81 20 13 
United States Rubber Co..... 55 71 45 22 
Continental Oil Co........... 56 54 60 1651 
Boeing Airplane Co.......... 57 105 17 14 
SWIPE SMO OT Oe ee eek eva 58 60 8 19 
American Cyanamid Co...... 59. 62 672 69 
Weyerhaueser Co............ 60 35 . 97 94 


Profits After 
Tazes as Per 
Cent of 

Net 
Sales Worth 
Vig Reps 
Ost 1216: 
S.Ct 
BNE he 255 
54 6.4 
18.3 13.4 
23 4.6 
18.4 13.8 
CSO aT 
16.5 13.0 
5.9 18.8 
G:9 aao.o} 
7.0. Og 
9.6 14.5 
7.9 82 
ead 
39, wo: 
108: “175 
a a : 
4.0 9.7 
5.7 6.2 
4h 6.7 
6.5 . 38 
39 5.5 
How Rona 
4.8 12.4 
6.6 9.0 
(OO ee 
SO) V6. 
6.0 14.4 
8.9 12.1 
8.6 11.9 
4.6 95 
15.2 7.9 
Eh 
0.56 0.6 
3.0. 4B 
63 AGT 
One ce: 
6.1 10.9 
28 8.0 
63 6.8 
62 9.0 
LFS ACG 
2.6 10.5 
6.8 17.8 
7.8 ALO 
6.6 7.9 
8.8 9.8 
61 658 
44 58 
63 8.6 
4.8 4.9 
2.4 18.3 
Lye Uibal 
8.0 19.3 
LU), abyAD, 
0.3) 2.5 
8.3 11.0 
12.1 9.9 


Assets 


Company 


Net 
Vorth 


or 


Profits After 


Tazes as Per 


Sales Number Cent of 
4 ees 


National Dairy Products Corp. 61 


Crown Zellerbach Corp....... 62 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co..... 63 
Deere io Cov. eee. eee 64 
iB. E: Goodrich Come... se 65 


Distillers Corp.Seagrams, Ltd. 66 
Sunray Mid-Cont. Oil Corp.... 67 


Pure Ou'G@ol. eee oe see 68 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp... .... 69 
Wii Grace & Cow... eee 70 
Nat’! Dist. & Chem. Corp.... 71 
Caterpillar Tractor Co........ 72 
Burlington Industries, Inc..... 73 
Kaiser Steel Corp............ 74 
Douglas Aircraft Co.......... 75 
United Aircraft Corp......... 76 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co....... 77 
General Foods Corp......... 78 
Owens-IIlinois Glass Co....... 79 
Singer Manufacturing Co..... 80 
Schenley Industries, Inc...... 81 
American Smelt. & Refin. Co.. 82 
Phelps Dodge Corp.......... 83 
Richfield Oil Corp............ 84 
iAriiourra Cos. Se. aaa 85 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. 86 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)...... 87 
Ohio OiliGo.. 2) ee eee 88 
Borg-Warner Corp........... 89 
St. Regis Paper Co.......... 90 
Skelly OilGo:. eae se ee & 91 
Borden! Goss aoc ene ses 92 
General Amer. Trans. Corp... 93 
National Lead Co........... 94 
Celanese Corp. of America.... 95 
Colgate-Palmolive Co........ 96 
Kimberly-Clark Corp........ 97 
Bendix Aviation Corp........ 98 
J.P. Stevens &Co........... 99 
North American Aviation, Inc. 100 
Philip Morris, Inc........... 101 
Scott Paper. Goss sneer 102 
Campbell Soup Co........... 103 
Coca-Cola, Cot Hetiee jane 104 
Johns-Manville Corp......... 105 
United States Gypsum Co.... 106 
Burroughs Corp.) . 107 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. Co.... 108 
Corn Products Co........... 109 
Mack Trucks, Inc........... 110 
Food Mach. & Chem. Corp.... 111 
Curtiss-Wright Corp......... 112 
Wheeling Steel Corp......... 113 
United Mer. & Mfrs., Inc... ... 114 
General Tire & Rubber Co..... 115 
California Packing Corp...... 116 
National Cash Register Co.... 117 
PP. Uorllard Gojons- asses 118 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.... 119 
Amer. Rad. & Std. San. Corp.. 120 


tae N 

Dee | daWed 

Q1 41 Sl T1925 
89 73 Wie | 8.8 
76 57 6:2 Tee 
85 81 8.9 13.4 
52 45 §.1 9.9 
51 1386 8.6 6.6 
TLO" “185 9 10:9"— 9 
84 142 6.1 7.5 
40 27 £9 aiISG 
91 47 22 hist 
73 155 S80 (Gas 
61 61 6.5 10.6 
56 28 LS Le 
173. «148 a0” on 
25 18 f°) 3:6 
26 23 8.5 15.2 
71 58 Bee 6.4 
36 88 Bt P1728 
77 56 Y4 13.3 
114 33 80 46 
80. -177 SES 6G: 
94 68 4.1 Bat 
136 120 13.5 9.6 
141 182 Tae" OF 
16 37 0.1 0.4 
62 159 5.6 11.1 
104 141 6.2 9.0 
135 180 11.8 88 
70 64 4.0 6.9 
107 85 5.6 7.9 
145 188 109 8.1 
42 52 27 10.6 
168 175 7.6 10.9 
90 95 9.8 15.7 
160 131 Cy SE 
69 75 4.0 10.4 
111 99 7.2 10.8 
58 42 Sy OF 
105 62 Lee 
44 26 3.0 14.5 
93 168 38.9 10.3 
131 154 78 1257 
78 93 G.Sal 2s 
128 114 9.7 ALS 
123 86 7.0 9.5 
137 129 15.4 15.6 
130 55 be aaa 5S 5 
108 100 11.7 19.1 
86 79 6.9 15.6 
147 «144 Sali w8is! 
125 105 5.1 9.6 
103 90 6h 120 
162 140 4.1 4.5 
95 72 5:0 me Oe 
88 60 2D haw9 6. 
119 39 8:4 (8 
102 38 BOIS 
83 173 5.6 21.4 
134 97 0.8 1.5 
116 87 29 4.5 
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Rates of Return and Rankings of the Top 200 by Selected Items—(Continued) 


Profits After 


Tazes as Per 


Company Assets Net Sales Number Cent of 

Worth of Em- ———————_ 
ployees Net 

Sales Worth 

Sylvania Electric Prod., Inc... 121 142 122 71 25 6.0 
Minneapolis-HoneywellReg.Co. 122 117 124 59 69 13.3 
penerior OliCo,, .. . 2 i.pbide « 193. 135, A194, 396, J5.1. 11:3 
American Viscose Corp....... 1247 OL 6S SIG A SO. eS) 
American Metal Climax, Inc... 125 107 68 158 Ce 
Chemstrand Corp........... 126 A990 177 A NGZ 4) 10.6. (282k 
General Mills, Inc........... 12 C124 Gh IPSs 8 110-9 
Babcock & Wilcox Co........ 128 191. 112 82 8.6 8.0 
West Virginia Pulp & PaperCo. 129 120 165 127 46 5.8 
PE CINZ COs. 532. aloe < Se x 130T 140 127 16 Sb, 7S 


H. Walker-Gdhm.& Worts,Ltd. 131 104 106 190 BS 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry Co... 1382 185 157 130 48 11.5 


National Biscuit Co.......... 133 (108-596 4664 6b SOIT 
eran. COM #525 5835 Joe dos 134 109 121 102 LG ee 
American-Marietta Co....... 135 4 U2 349.» 135 COAT G 
Standard Brands, Inc........ 136 «©6131 75 143 B20. S10) 
Warrier, Corp: 26... ....01. $5.06 137 163 148 132 3:0) 62 
BES A ARO ICGL BE Ser shic: «dab ats 138 171 180 149 2 5 wo 
Pritmian, Ine. 548 ook 2p tees 139 «81S e 15 118 2D mee 
Steck s bit OS Se ee eee 140 189 151 $6 97 
LEU aa 6 oe PAU SUA ATS AST me 13D 2 16:2 
SSO oe ae, 142 144 143 153 42 TS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 143 200 171 186 7.3 24.1 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc........ 144 143 161 112 %108 17.2 
Georgia-Pacific Corp......... 145 197 187 174 6.6 18:7 
Signal Oil & Gas Co.......... 146 115 189 198 12.1 100 
Combustion Engineering, Inc.. 147 194 113 96 2.3 10.0 
American Motors Corp....... 148. TAG 6.87, AOS 5:5. 519-0 
mayonier, Ines 25... ..!.5 a4: 149 193 195 179 Soi ee. 
American Home Prod. Corp... 150 155 109 107 11.3 33.0 
Koppers Co4 Ine...) 2 165..< 2-0: 151 1298 140 145 226 44 
Air Reduction Co., Inc........ 152 154 176 169 7.6 10.3 
Whirlpool Corps... . . <<... 153°) Vise 00 (120 25 9.5 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. 154 176 120 84 26 82 
National Gypsum Co......... 155 125 183 164 9.6 10.2 
Dresser Industries, Inc........ 156 165 159 138 4.4 82 
Merck & Co., Inc............ 157 12% 4866 138) d34 274 
Fruehauf Trailer Co......... 158 182 169 152 a a 

Cerro de Pasco Corp.......... 159 136 196 194 38 2.8 


Union Bag—Camp PaperCorp. 160 130 185 165 10.0 10.5 
a—Net loss 


Steel. Two companies, Electric Auto-Lite and Worth- 
ington, fell to the extent of slipping into the third- 
hundred grouping. 

In addition to the ranking by assets, the 200 largest 
manufacturers were also ranked by three other impor- 
tant measures of size: net worth, sales, and employment. 

The net worth positioning was similar to the asset 
ranking, with some notable exceptions. Reynolds Met- 
als, for example, was number 66 on the net worth roll, a 
drop of thirty-four from its place on the asset list. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical and General Dynamics, 
two corporations well up in assets, were considerably 
lower in ranking by net worth. 

Eight companies among the first hundred in assets 
were among the second hundred in net worth. Boeing 
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Profits After 
Tazes as Per 


Company Assets Net Sales Number Cent of 
Worth of Em- ———__ 
ployees Net 
Sales Worth 
Container Corp. of America... 161 160 139 113 56 11.8 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. 162 170 188 159 48 6.2 
McLouth Steel Corp......... 163 19150179 191s SS Sot 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co..... 164 166 133 189 ba BED 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.. 165 126 164 137 9.9 14.0 
RalstonyPurma,Co-e® 5 s.04- 166° "1519 23! “SM0 359 1132 
Hercules Powder Co......... 167 147 156 146 7.4 12.8 
Freeport Sulphur Co......... 168 132 200 197 2386 8.8 
Kerr-McGee OilIndustries,Inc. 169 195 192 193 44 71 
Parke, Davis & Co......:... WO 1538" AIS 147 16:2" 26 
J Sarre hit Ae ee T7E 1865 9153) 1062) baht 
Ingersoll-Rand Co........... WZ 129) 1St 1595 75:5) 1726 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co.. 173 172 182 150 45 69 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... 174 173 167 109 43 8.0 


Ay 60 GOED. abe 2 Ser bee Bice 175 «184 «132 98 bs ae U5 Hg 
BaileoiGorpncaset ys sasn aes 76 Wiser 91 08 28 
American Sugar Refining Co... 177 141 118 183 35 8.46 
Marirat Coc ceecech opps: 178 198 82 54 18 12.4 
Armstrong;Gork’ Co: 2.4052. .- 179 $1383 #150 195 5.4 92 
BuddiGos,o. eas 5 see ceteee 180 164 158 110 ITE ee at BY, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc......... 181 156 142 163 4.2 8A 
Amerada Petroleum Corp..... 182 123 197 196 21.9 14.4 
United States Plywood Corp... 183 177 155 166 56.6 12.3 
Lone Star Cement Corp....... 184 158 198 178 161 12.8 
Timken Roller Bearing Co..... 185 139 186 115 72 7.9 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.. 186 168 172 133 2.3 3:6 
International Shoe Co........ 187 180 152 53 $1 72 
Sherwin-Williams Co......... 188 149 146 110 6.0 11.3 


M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc.... 189 196 144 108 O06 20 
General Aniline & Film Corp... 190 161 190 172 BO Sav 


ACF Industries............. 19L 1G%e 75 2128" 5) TOneeies 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.. 192 179 170 134 29 65.4 
Granite City Steel Co........ 193 192 193° 187 7.5 10.8 
Ideal Cement Co............ 194 183 199 192 189 17.0 
Quaker'Oats: Cos... of. access JOG APITAS 1265 51Sleee bo 
Corning Glass Works........ 196 175 184 126 10.8 15.6 
Johnson & Johnson.......... 197 150 188 1238  §8 94 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.......... 198 190 191 167 a a 

Libby, McNeill & Libby... ... 199 188 129 184 20 64 
McGraw-Edison Co.......... 200 159 154 118 43 8.3 


Airplane dropped from number 57 to number 105, and 
Lockheed Aircraft fell sharply from number 69 in assets 
to number 148 in net worth. Substantial descents were 
also recorded for Kaiser Steel, Douglas Aircraft, and 
General American Transportation. 

Eight companies climbed into the top hundred ac- 
cording to net worth, among them United States 
Gypsum and Campbell Soup, in places 84 and 85. 

Ranking by sales produced a much greater variation 
than ranking by net worth, since many companies that 
were far down the asset list bettered their positions rela- 
tive to sales. This was generally true for food, beverage, 
and tobacco companies, and to a lesser extent for rub- 
ber, aircraft, motor vehicle, and electrical machinery 
manufacturers. The most notable gain was made by 
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Percentage Changes, 1957 to 1958, in Selected Items of Top 200 


Income 

Assets Sales After 

Company Taxes 
(Percentage Changes, 1957 to 1958) 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey).... -+8.8 —3.7 —30.2 
General Motors Corp............- —2.6 —13.4 —24.9 
United States Steel Corp.......... +5.9 —@1.5 —28.1 
Golf'Oil Corpr. 3 sone kacd se cpoea +5.8 +1.4 —7.0 
Socony Mobil Oil Co............. +43 —3.0 —28.9 
FPEXACG. ING, here culsieieticese eels eee +11.6 —0.7 —6.7 
Ford Motor: Concise sos see teas —8.2 —28.4 —66.2 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co,... +1.8 —7.0 —14.0 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)....... +92 —7.3 —22.3 
Standard Oil Co. (California)...... +9.1 —5.6 —10.6 
General Electric Co.........e20005 +2.2 —5.0 —2.0 
Bethlehem Steel Corp...........+++ —29 — 23.0 —27.9 
ISREUE OC Overs cir eae he eile are +17.1 —5.6 -—13.7 
Union Carbide Corp..........+00 +6.1 —7.1 —6.6 
Phillips Petroleum Co............. —0.3 —5.8 —12.5 
Sinclair Ow Cornpsnc.. ee sles castes +1.3 —4.9 — 37.6 
Westinghouse Electric Corp......... +0.8 —5.6 +2.9 
International Business MachinesCorp. +16.2 +17.1 +41.3 
Chiryaler Corp: miss aseis sce ae Outed. —10.6 —39.3 a 
Western Electric Co..............- +0.6 —12.4 +1.5 
Aluminum Co. of America........ +1.6 —13.4 —43.3 
Cities Service Co..............005 —0.3 —3.0 —2A2 
Anaconda ‘Con ack wed coe cles +2.6 —8.4 -17.1 
International Harvester Co........ +0.5 —6.2 —5.7 
Republic Steel Corp.............. +29 —25.8 —27.2 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... +2.7 —3.8 +1.4 
Armco Steel Corpeit cn. s cscs shee +24.0 +11.7 +4.5 
International Paper Co........... +4.9 —2.7 —8.2 
International T. & T. Corp........ +8.6 +7.6 +18.8 
Procter & Gamble Co............ +6.9 +5.7 +11.6 
Dow Chemical Cos. bo0.0500000 0800 -—1.8 +10.9 +36.4 
Reynolds Metals Co............0+. +16.2 —0.2 +11 
American Can Co... ......e2eec0% +5.8 +3.1 +2.2 
Kennecott Copper Corp............ +2.3 —15.5 —24.2 
Eastman Kodak Co...........2.+- . +6.1 +3.8 +0.8 

Piaemater Ow CO. 22 asks isn gsie eee +1.7 —7.5 —92. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp....... —0.1 —21.9 —49.0 
American Tobacco Co............. —2.4 +0.4 +3.0 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Co....... —0.7 +1.4 —TA. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co........ +0.2 —8.4 —12.8 
Sperry Mand Corpe...: ...ajenie esses +4.7 414.5 +0.4 
Atlantic Refining Co.......:..... +2.6 —4.9 —5.3 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. -+1.6 +4.3 —6.0 
Allied Chemical Corp............. —1.1 —7.0 —33.2 
Radio Corp. of America.......... b c —19.7 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co........ +4.2 +8.9 +22.0 
Inland Steel Col. shoei. +1.3 —14.1 —18.7 
National Steel Corp.............. +1.9 —15.8 —21.3 
Montmental Can Co,,..\. |.) mwwhhe sen +3.6 +3.3 +1.0 
Union Oil Co. of California. ....... +1.7 —5.7 — 34.6 


Swift, this giant meat packer belonging among the top 
ten in sales, although ranking fifty-eighth in total assets. 
Another large meat packer, Armour, was number 16 as 
reckoned by sales, but number 85 in the asset rolls. 
Five of the six leading aircraft producers, none of 
which ranked higher than fifty-seventh in assets, were 
among the first fifty sales leaders. Boeing, Douglas, and 


Income 

Assets Sales After 

Company Taxes 
(Percentage Changes, 1957 to 1958) 
Site OW COs Soe ete eee +1.5 —6.5 —324 
Monsanto Chemical Co............ +4.9 —3.4 —7.5 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co....... +3.8 — 26.5 —49.4 
General Dynamics Corp........... +141 —3.3 —17.2 

United States Rubber Co........... +5.9 —0.3 —23.6 — 

Continental Oil Co... ........2.40. +2.7 —2.0 +1.7 
Boeing Airplane Co.............4. +23.3 +7.2 —23.0 
Swift € (60 eee, +74 +41 82.6 
American Cyanamid Co..........- —0.7 —1.4 —14.6 
Weyerhaeuser Co... 1. 3 .5cee ee eces +41 —2.4 —7.1 
National Dairy Products Corp..... +3.7 +1.3 +3.2 
Crown Zellerbach Corp..... hee +1.7 +1.8 —12.9 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co......... —2.3 —17.3 —44.7 
Deere &' Coste eer tersrc vee vs cee +12.8 +20.1 +46.7 
Be. Goodrich: Costes. ee. .w cee: +3.6 —5.1 —9.9 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, Ltd.... +9.1 —5.6 . +08 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Corp.... +0.5 +3.9 — 28.8 
Pure OmGoster Gat a se eetenc cee +1.2 —7.0 —18.9 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp........... +21.4 +10.9 +14.1 
WOR. Grace Si Coin. ceseee +5.8 —5.4 —35.5 
National Distillers & Chemicals Corp. +6.4 —2.6 —12.6 
Caterpillar Tractor Co............ —0.1 —10.00:  —19.1 
Burlington Industries...........4. —7.6 —2.9 —26.9 
Kaiser Steel Corp.........ceeec0e: +74 —13.0 —74.8 
Douglas Aircraft Co............0. +16.1 +10.9 —45.3 
United Aircraft Corp.............. +41 —2.6 —17.7 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........... —1.1 —0.4 +10.7 
General Foods Corp...........+++. +5.3 +4.4 +11.8 
Owens-Illinois Glass-Co....... Tee. )=6 $9.0 —0.4 +5.6 

Stager*Msig. Cosh. cise. cardia cnite e —1.3 +0.9 —40. 
Schenley Industries.............. +8.4 +5.9 +52.7 
American Smelting & Refining Co... -+3.4 —16.3 —30.8 
Phelps Dodge Corp.............+- +0.4 —6.0 —17.2 
Richfield Oil Corp................ +13.9 +1.1 —28.7 
Armour & | Costas. ehccens tee —6.8 —4.4 —65.4 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co....... —10.4 —2.5 +10.2 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)........... +2.8 —7.4 +0.4 
Ohio Oil" Come ee hoa eee anes +1.6 —6.0 — 22.4 
Borg-Warner Corp............... —4.0 —12.4 —38.1 
St. Regis Paper Co..............- +3.5 +44 —0.3 
ShellgiOu Corso ele core aieie aie seisheuts +3.5 —3.5 —24.7 
Borden Cove aise easaney eae en +3.2 —1.7 +2.5 
General American Transp. Corp..... +6.5 —6.7 —1.9 
National Lead Cost 25 .. osm ncee se +0.8 —14.5 —20.5 
Celanese Corp. of America......... +1.2 +16.3 +3.7 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.............. +4.2 +5.3 +6.5 
Kimberly-Clark Corp........2..44. +5.9 +10.5 +7.8 
Bendix Aviation Corp.........+..- —12.0 —12.3 —22.9 
FP Stevens ih (Coe e ede bine ila —3.8 —7.5 —40.0 
North American Aviation, Inc...... —10.9 —27.3 —20.9 


United were numbers 17, 25, and 26 in sales, and Lock- 
heed and North American were in fortieth and forty- 
fourth places. 

Fourteen of the top hundred companies in assets slid 
into the second-hundred group when ranked by sales. 
Kennecott Copper showed a sharp drop from number 34 
in assets to 101 in sales, but Kaiser Steel went to 173 on 
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Percentage Changes, 1957 to 1958, in Selected Items of Top 200—(Continued) 


Company 


aM OMNEOLTISse =) hele eons sss este 
cast Paper Cowes ste fens. wale es 
Campbell Soup Co............... 
Waca-Colas Cobia te ce (agi-faie segura’ ts 
Johns-Manville Corp............. 
United States Gypsum Co......... 
BUrrOuUgus COrp.2. ses ch geet: 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co...... 
Corn Products: Go, .. sistas nek dot 
Macha ricks 2 iy. Rais wie sto. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp... ........++. 
Wheeling Steel Corp.............. 
United Merchants & Mfrs......... 
General Tire & Rubber Co......... 
California Packing Corp........... 
National Cash Register Co......... 
BE Lorillard C08 seis: tveth «'ssleiory v0) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp........ 
American Rad & Std. San. Corp..... 


Sylvania Electric Products........ 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co.... 
perioniOw' COL... «cosets eke sce 
American Viscose Corp........... 
American Metal] Climax.......... 
_ Chemstrand Corp... .....2.668.005 
METRES P ARES 5 esate yu oie sage, 9 5. gnjin Bye 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.... 
TS eer Comers: sels seo. 3 © 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts. . 
American Machine & Foundry Co.. . 
National Biscuit Co... 2. ec. s ee ses 


Rulmans inc. Hes). .|sOe8.b4 8 


EEL NCH BoC y.0 bs eR a es 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co..... 
Chas.) Piizer & Co.)., 1... ee ew elie ie 
Georgia-Pacific Corp............. 
Signal Oil & Gas Co.............. 
Combustion Engineering......... 
American Motors Corp........... 
RRUVOMIET. UNO Ue locke suing th avaseyeys to 5:0. 
American Home Products Corp... . 


a—Net loss in 1958 
b—Less than 1% of 1% increase 


the sales rolls—a fall of ninety-nine places from its 
assets position. The fourteen entrants into the top 
hundred were paced by General Mills (number 65) and 
American Metal Climax (number 68). Martin Com- 
pany, scored the largest advance by moving ninety-six 


Income 
Assets Sales After 
Taxes 


(Percentage Changes, 1957 to 1958) 


+3.8 +7.8 +8.2 
—1.6 +3.6 +2.3 
+5.1 +13.7 +5.4 
+5.3 +4.2 +0.3 
+17.1 +7.6 +381.5 
+7.9 +6.5 +5.4 
+10.3 +4.1 — 36.6 
+8.4 sel SY +10.6 
+28.4 +41.9 +43.2 
—2.p —3.8 —40.9 
+2.9 +3.0 +3.8 
—8.6 —35.0 —37.4 
—14 —11.1 — 26.4 
+7.9 +9.3 +76.1 
+5.9 +11.5 —0.2 
+0.1 +6.4 +40.5 
+1.3 +2.9 —148 
+20.5 +63.3 +1348 
—2A —19.0 —85.2 
—0.3 —4.7 —18.9 
+7. —2.8 — 33.9 
+7.0 ee +5.6 
+9.5 +1.4 —12.2 
—1-2 ay — 16.7 
—4.2 it | — 34.4 
+4.2 +18.9 —2.4 
+11.3 +3.1 +14.3 
+38 —0.1 —21.2 
+21.6 +8.8 — 20.0 
+7.8 +7.9 +19.4 
+2.2 —3.1 —3.1 
+4.3 —11.8 —6.8 
+17 —2.6 +0.1 
—3.3 —11.3 — 36.8 
+29.4 +74 +2.3 
—2.2 il +12.3 
+0.8 —4.1 +2.7 
+26.1 +45.1 -+230.8 
—3.1 —16.5 —47.3 
+0.1 —3.5 — 50.8 
—0.1 —9.7 — 26.6 
+26.0 +382.9 —10.1 
+92.5 +53.3  -+100.0 
+17.9 +7.5 +4.8 
—0.6 +3.3 +18.8 
+64.1 +98.5 +383.6 
+2.9 + 27.1 -+9.0 
+5.2 +29.8 d 
ail —8.2 —41.9 
+7.6 +8.0 +9.8 


places to rank eighty-second in the sales tally. 
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Company 


OP PETS COmm Boa. Res eet tee 
Air Reduction: Coste th Oe Bh 
Wihirlpoot Corpivrae., “eric Whe. ok 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge....... 
National Gypsum Co............+. 
Dresser INQUsries.. San ose ee sok s 
IM evel ai Caleta. Oe eee ees 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.............. 
Cerro de Pasco Corp..........60.0+ 
Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp..... 


Container Corp. of America....... 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates..... 
McLouth Steel Corp............. 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co........ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co...... 
Ralston, 'Purina/@o.t) se yes pee 


Freeport Sulphur Co............. 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries. ....... 


Parke, Davis, & Co.03 200). ese ot 


LETIPOM ee LNOR sxe ah oe Payate eens eis 
Ingersoll-Rand Co............4.+. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co....... 


Anheuser-Busch..............+5- 


Amerada Petroleum Corp......... 
United States Plywood Corp....... 
Lone Star Cement Corp........... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co........ 
Crucible Steel Co. of America..... 
International Shoe Co............ 
Sherwin-Williams Co............. 


AOR naustriesn, wrt ets oe Ae ne ta 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp........ 
Granite City Steel Co.............- 
Tdenl Cement Con. «tvs sy. the austisain so 
Quaker OGts.C0n. surcis.. oclepais vee sie 
Corning Glass Works. ...........- 
Johnson & Johnson.............. 
Pittsburgh Steel Coli. isa. cies é 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.......... 
McGraw-Edison Co... .......-++++ 


c—Less than 1% of 1% decrease 
d—Net loss in 1957 


Income 
Assets Sales After 
Taxes 


(Percentage Changes, 1957 to 1958) 


= 1 —20.7 — 44.5 
+4.6 =— 7.7 —18.8 
—6.5 -+0.6 —3.8 
-+2.9 —7.6 — 24.4 
+10.8 +15.3 +21.9 
—3.7 —17.9 —51.9 
+10.0 +10.5 +19.9 
—14.2 —9.8 a 
—0.2 —10.7 —9.1 
+111 —2.4 —13.3 
+8.7 +1.2 —0.7 
+1.9 — 20.0 —46.3 
+10.2 — 4.5 +6.4 
—2.3 —12.5 — 36.4 
—0.9 —8.6 — 23.6 
+8.0 +12.6 +19.9 
+5.5 —3.6 —3.3 
+102.2 —12.6 + 0.9 
+12.4 —3.1 +9.3 
+9.8 +6.3 +0.4 
+5.2 —4.1 +241 
—6.6 —17.0 —27.5 
+9.7 —=—0.2 — 33.0 
—6.3 —13.0 — 27.3 
+14.5 —10.2 —9.4 
—6.6 —5.8 —34.1 
+7.8 +5.9 +16.2 
417.5 +141 +6.0 
+6.7 +1.4 + 22.5 
—5.9 — 28.1 —77.5 
+3.8 +13.2 +10.2 
+4.3 rll Be, — 24.8 
+11.3 +17.5 -+109.4 
—3.2 +4.8 +1.9 
—1.0 — 24.4 —45.9 
+2.0 —21.0 —33.8 
—3.1 —8.2 —21.9 
+3.2 —13 +0.7 
—6.2 —10.6 —46.7 
+2.4 +3.2 +5.6 
+9.0 — 39.4 —78.5 
—5.0 — 24.3 — 50.4 
+4.8 +1.2 —6.0 
+28.5 +16.9 +19.3 
+2.7 +2.4 +2.3 
+15.4 b +4.2 
+6.1 +1.0 —4.5 
+1.9 — 26.4 a 
—3.2 +0.1 +1148 
+6.6 —6.1 —29.9 


Ranking by number of employees also varied greatly 
from the listing by assets. In general, those companies 
that were high on the sales roster were also way up in 
number of employees. The positions of the aircraft, 
food, and rubber companies were higher on this listing, 
to much the same extent as they were on the sales 
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roster. General Motors was out in front, with General 
Electric and United States Steel in second and third 
places. 


High Percentage Reporting Asset Gains 


More than 70% (145 companies) of the 200 leading 
companies reported gains in assets, resulting in a total 
of almost $130 billion for the entire group. The first 
hundred concerns accounted for over three fourths of 
the $4.8-billion gain in 1958, these corporations raising 
their total assets to $108 billion. Total assets ranged 
from the nearly $9.5-billion figure of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey to $157 million of McGraw-Edison (number 
200 on the list). The first twenty-five manufacturers 
accounted for nearly half the $130-billion total, the top 
ten for almost one third of the total. 

Only General Motors and Ford among the ten leading 
corporations recorded a decline in assets during 1958. 
Bendix Aviation, with a 12% decrease, suffered the larg- 
est asset loss among the first hundred concerns. Chrysler, 
North American Aviation, and Liggett & Myers each 
had more than a 10% dip in assets. 

A 24% gain registered by Armco Steel, resulting 
partly from its acquisition of National Supply, was the 
largest among the group of the first hundred, with 
Boeing and Lockheed close behind with increases of 23% 
and 21%. Eight additional companies recorded increases 
of at least 10%. 

Within the second-hundred grouping, Freeport Sul- 
phur which more than doubled its assets, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender which nearly doubled them, and Signal 
Oil & Gas which scored a 64% gain enjoyed the largest 
asset increases in 1958. Seven other concerns tallied 
increases ranging from 20% to 30%. Fruehauf Trailer 
was the only company with assets declining more than 
10%. : 

Gains in net worth and invested capital (net worth 
plus long-term debt) totaled $3.6 billion and $4.9 bil- 
lion—well below those achieved in both 1956 and 1957. 

Total sales of the hundred leading firms were down $9 
billion to a total of $114.8 billion, just about erasing the 
solid $9.4-billion increase of the previous year. Only 
thirty companies in the top group scored sales gains in 
1958, and only two of the twenty-five leading manufac- 
turers were in this enviable position—Gulf Oil with a 
slight increase of 1.4% and IBM with a solid rise of 17%. 

Sales declines among the top twenty-five ranged from 
less than 1% for Texaco to 39% for Chrysler. Seven 
other corporations among the first hundred were hit 
by sales declines of more than 20%. Among these con- 
cerns were Ford Motor, North American Aviation, and 
five giant steel companies— United States Steel, Bethle- 
hem, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube. Deere & Company evidenced the largest 
sales gain (20%), while two other concerns besides IBM 
recorded gains exceeding 15%—Celanese and Sperry 
Rand. 

The pattern was different among the second-hundred 


firms, since just over half of them increased their sales 
in 1958. Signal Oil & Gas nearly doubled its sales, and 
both P. Lorillard and Brunswick-Balke-Collender raised 
billmgs by more than 50%. 

The losses, however, more than offset the gains, since 
the group as a whole experienced a sales dip of $1.3 bil- 
lion. ACF Industries sustained the greatest loss (a 39% 
drop), and Curtiss-Wright saw its sales dip 35%. Seven 


other companies, including three steel fabricators, had 


declines of 20% or more. 

Thirty-eight companies topped $1 billion in sales, two 
less than in 1957, both Republic Steel and North Amer- 
ican Aviation falling below this mark. Forty concerns 
had sales ranging from half a billion dollars to a billion, 
and seventy-one other manufacturers had sales in excess 
of $250 million. 

The profits picture was rather gray for the 1958 list 
of 200 manufacturers. As a group, profits after taxes 
declined from nearly $10 billion to $8.2 billion. The bulk 
of the drop occurred within the first hundred companies, 
the profits of this group being 20% below the 1957 high 
of $8.5 billion. Seventy companies had profits lower than 
in 1957, fully four fifths of them experiencing a decline 
of at least 10%. 

Chrysler was the only company in the top hundred 
to show a loss for 1958, amounting to almost $34 mil- 
lion. The first sixteen on the roster had lower profits 
in 1958, ranging from a 2% decrease for General Electric 
to a 66% drop for Ford Motor. Once again, the second- 


Totals for the One-hundred Largest Manufacturing 
Corporations in 1958 


Millions of dollars 


Item 1958 1957 1956 
Total assets). cn nt ears 108,054 104,394 96,790 
Netiworth 22 52.5) Fae ea os 72,006 68,403 62,436 
Invested capital.............. 87,464 82,544 75,101 
Sales* or Soe i ees 114,820 123,860 114,479 
Income before taxes........... 10,628 13,842 13,785 
Federal income taxes.......... 3,806 5,343 5,425 
Income after taxes............ 6,822 8,500 8,360 
Dividends: scecn wk an ie eee 4,430 4,534 4,368 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding 


Totals for the Two-hundred Largest Manufacturing 
Corporations in 1958 
Millions of dollars 
First Second 


Item Hundred Hundred Total 
Total assetsun.6 c,h 108,054 21,741 129,795 
Net worthis.cc eee eee 72,006 13,669 85,675 
Invested capital.............. 87,464 17,226 104,690 
Dales: Pete Uh kad; © he an eee ee 114,820 27,037 141,857 
Income before taxes........... 10,628 2,525 13,153 
Federal income taxes.......... 3,806 1,127 4,933 
Income after taxes............ 6,822 1,398 8,220 
Dividendsisaedh. 2 3.8. 4,430 818 5,248 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding 
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hundred group did not experience so great a decline in 
after-tax income as the top group. 

Nearly half the firms increased profits during 1958. 
In aggregate, however, the second hundred experienced 
a slight dip of $68 million. Twenty-three of the concerns 
raised profits more than 10%, but some of the large rela- 
tive gains were mainly a result of sharply declining 
profits in the prior year. 

The ratio of profits to sales for the hundred top com- 
panies narrowed to 5.9% —from 6.9% in 1957 and 7.3% 
in 1956. The return on net worth dropped sharply to 
9.5% in 1958 as compared with 12.4% in 1957. 

The second-hundred group showed a return of 5.2% 
on sales, the same as in 1957; the ratio of profits to net 
worth declined to 10.2%. In one of the accompanying 
tables, the returns on sales and net worth are shown for 
each of the 200 concerns, the first time this tabulation 
has been shown in this series. 

Twenty-nine corporations recorded a return on sales 
in excess of 10% —twelve in the first hundred and seven- 
teen in the second hundred. Du Pont, with a profit-sales 
ratio of 18.4%, was the leader in the first group, followed 
by Standard Oil of California (16.5%) and Kennecott 
Copper (15.2%). 

Companies with high returns in the second hundred 
included Freeport Sulphur (23.6%), Amerada Petroleum 
(21.9%), and Ideal Cement (18.9%). 

Income after taxes as a per cent of net worth was 
generally higher than the return on sales for most com- 
panies. Eighty-five concerns enjoyed a rate of return on 
net worth exceeding 10%. The second hundred once 
again outscored the top set by 49 to 36. The highest 
return was registered by American Home Products— 
33%, followed by Chemstrand and Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender. General Electric ranked first among the one 
hundred leading manufacturers with a return of 18.8%, 
and three other companies—IBM, R. J. Reynolds, and 
General Foods—reaped returns between 17% and 18%. 


Other Rankings 


Despite the sharp decrease in income, payments of 
cash dividends only showed a slight decline —$107 mil- 
lion in 1958—to $5.2 billion. Virtually the entire de- 
crease occurred among the leading one hundred com- 
panies, these firms paying out $4.4 billion in 1958 com- 
pared with $4.5 billion in 1957. 

Data for the number of stockholders, the number of 
employees, and total employment costs were not availa- 
ble for all companies. Based upon data from 198 com- 
panies (a complete list, since Western Electric is almost 
entirely owned by Bell Telephone, and Chemstrand is 
owned jointly by American Viscose and Monsanto Chem- 
ical), there were 10,126,338 stockholders, with twenty- 
one of the concerns having more than 100,000 share- 
holders. 

The number of employees totaled 6,436,759 for 198 
companies, with ten companies employing more than 
100,000 people in their plants and offices. Employment 
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costs of 143 concerns amounted to $31.9 billion. 

An analysis of the distribution of assets by industry 
(see table on page 26) indicates that the petroleum 
industry dominates the first-hundred group, with 
twenty-one companies accounting for over one third the 
total assets. Six of the top ten companies were engaged 
in petroleum extraction and refining. 

The next three leading industries—steel, motor vehi- 
cles, and chemicals—together accounted for nearly one 
third of the assets of the top-hundred industries. 

The second group contained sixteen food, beverage, 
and tobacco concerns, representing 17.5% of the assets, 
while twelve chemical and eleven steel and steel prod- 
ucts companies each comprised 11%. 

Chemical companies headed the third-hundred group 
with nearly 16% of total assets of the group. Companies 
producing food, beverages, and tobacco accounted for 
14% of the assets, while steel and nonelectrical machin- 
ery fabricators were next with 10%. 

When combined, the pattern of the 300 corporations 
does not vary much from the first hundred. The five 
leading industries—petroleum, steel, motor vehicles, 
chemicals, and food-beverages-tobacco—consisted of 
155 companies and accounted for approximately two 
thirds of the total assets. 

A forthcoming issue will contain a listing of the 200 
largest trade firms in 1958. 


HERBERT WEINBERGER 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Business Bookshelf 


Managed Money at the Crossroads, The European Experience— 
A review of international financial experience under the gold 
standard and under “managed money.” Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for a new system to deal with the problems of 
inflation. By Melchior Palyi. University of Notre Dame Press, 
South Bend, Indiana, 1958, 196 pages. $4.76. 


Income Tax Differentials—A panel of leading tax authorities dis- 
cusses general and specific problems and the effects of exist- 
ing differentials in income tax treatment of individuals as 
well as groups of taxpayers. Tax Institute, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1958, 258 pages. $6.00. 


Operating Results of Food Chains—A summary of 1957 operat- 
ing results of fifty food chains, showing gross margin, ex- 
penses, profits, and other merchandising ratios by size of 
store. Comparisons are also made with previous years. By 
Wilbur B. England. Harvard Business School Division of 
Research Bul. No. 154, 1958, 31 pages. $2.00. 


The Third World War: Trade and Industry—The New Battle- 
ground—The Third World War, according to Mr. Welton, 
is already in progress, but, unlike former wars, its weapons 
are marketable commodities and its main armies are sales- 
men. The book describes Russia’s economic, political and 
psychological offensive against the West. By Harry Welton. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1959, 330 pages. 
$6.00. 


Selected Business Indicators 


1959 
December | November 


Industrial production 
Total 1947-49=100 SR 156. 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49=100 SR 156 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49=100 SR 157 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 : 118.9 | 
Farm products 1947-49 = 100 . 85.4 
Processed foods 1947-49 = 100 104.9 | 
1947-49 = 100 F 128.5 


1947-49 = 100 é 125.6 
1947-49 = 100 : 147.6 
1947-49 = 100 2 117.9 
1947-49 = 100 ; 116.5 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1910-14=100 230 
Prices paid? 1910-14=100 
Parity ratio? 1910-14=100 


Employment and unemployment* 
Total labor force Thousand persons . 
Thousand persons 
Civilian employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment rate® Thousand persons S 


Nonfarm employment 
Total Thousand persons S 
Manufacturing® Thousand persons S$ 
Nonmanufacturing ; Thousand persons S$ 
Factory production workers in durables Thousand persons S 
Factory production workers in nondurables Thousand persons S 


Average work week 
Total manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
Total manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


woe iti. wat” ct ey oR ee ee 


Average weekly earnings 
Total manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Personal income 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Instalment credit 
Extensions Million dollars S a. 3,6155 
Repayments Million dollars S a. 3,468b 
Change in outstandings® Million dollars S a. 1476 
Amount outstanding! Million dollars a. 33,3226 


New censtruction 
Million dollars S A 51,936 751,756 53,088 
Total private Million dollars S A 37,728 737,548 35,856 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 21,120 721,732 20,796 


Business sales and inventories 
Total inventories!® Million dollars S ‘ 788,800 85,0008 
Total sales Million dollars S s 759,700 56,1005 
* 3 1.49 1.526 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories” Million dollars S a. 711,590 
Million dollars Ss a. re 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories! Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories!® Million dollars S a. 729,249 
Million dollars S$ a. 714,047 
* r 2,08 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories!® Million dollars S$ : 722,266 
Million dollars $ 715,337 
* r 1.45 


= 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Series 


Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports! 
Imports 
Export surplus" 

Federal budget receipts and expenditures 


Defense expenditures 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and furnover 
Money supply™: 
Demand deposits adjusted and currency!® 
Deposit turnover: New York City 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards 


Commercial, industrial building contract awards... . 


New orders, durables 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 


Gross national product 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand® 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross private domestic investment 
Net exports of goods and services 
Government purchases of goods and services 


Disposition of personal income 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits! 
Net before taxes 
Tax liability 
Net profits 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Surplus or deficit 
For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
ope Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research; Taz ConrERENCE 

|OARD. 

1 Excluding farm and food. ? Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. * Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1958, and in 1957. * Unemploy- 
ment as per cent of labor force. * Includes nonproduction workers. 7 Excludes rr 
contributions to social security included in components. § Includes wages and salaries 
and “other labor income.” 9 Extensions minus repayments. 19 End of period. 4 In- 
cludes grant-aid shipments. 1 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits ad- 
j to exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside 


. 18 All member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. * Commercial, indus- 
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1959 1958 


December p| November October December 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Thous. sq. ft. fil. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. $ 
Million dollars S 
Hours S$ 

1947-49 = 100 
1941-43=10 
Number S$ 

Number S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 0 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 0 0 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


TS 
Tr S 
1947-49=100 SR 


123,277 
23,172 
13,5746 

39.7 
86.4 
56.99 
16,595 
1,147 


126,904 
40,730 
715,099 
40.1 
86.1 
60.86 
15,147 
1,139 


123,437 
31,335 


7110,050 
37,340 
13,907 


Til II 
Quarter Quarter 


IV 
Quarter p 


484.5 
10.4 
474.1 


478.6 
See 
479.6 


482.0 
482.0 


311.2 
77.5 
—i.8 
97.7 


313.3 
67.0 


317.0 
67.0 
98.0 98.4 

381.1 

335.3 


311.2 
24.1 


381.0 
335.1 
313.3 

21.9 


386.6 
340.6 
317.0 

23.6 


Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
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16,502 
20,310 
— 3,808 


17,411 
19,219 
— 1,808 


trial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of 

riod. Starting with July 1959, not comparable to earlier data; includes loans to non- 
fenk financial institutions. 1° Gross national product less change in business inven- 
tories. 16 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. S-seasonally adjusted. 
A-annual rate. R-Series revised. a—anticipated. For the I Quarter of 1960, anticipated 
outlays are: Total, 34.40; Manufacturmg, 13.84; and Nonmanufacturing, 20.56. 
b-November, 1958 for monthly data; III Quarter 1958 for quarterly data. p-pre- 
liminary. r—revised. * End-of-month inyentory, divided by sales during the month. 
+ Debits divided by deposits. tt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in 
months of expansion or contraction. n.a.—not available. “ Chartbook of Current Busi- 
ness Trends (Seventh Edition), Tae ConrerENcE Boarp, 1959. Copies available to 
Board Associates on request 
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Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions 
August 11, 1959—September 10, 1959 


[Concluded from January, 1960 issue] 


Aquired Unit 


Acquirer ce he : — 
Desription and Assets in Millions 


Description and Assets in Millions 


Artloom Industries, Inc. ($8.0) 
Rugs and carpets mfr. 


Eastern Precision Resistor Corp. 
(over $.5)* 
(Sub. of Electronic Plastics Corp.) 
Electronic components mfr. 


Jansky & Bailey, Inc. (n.a.) 
ieee. of General Communication 


Acquirer Foe. 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Texstar Corp. ($11.4) 
Oil and gas lands eiuce 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions Atlantic Research Corp. (over $.3)* 
Transducer, sonar and _ ultrasonic 
devices and blast gauges mfr. 
Bearings, Inc. ($9.6) 
Anti-friction bearings and related 
products distributor 
Boothe Leasing Co. ($19.2) 
Industrial equipment and machinery 
lessor 
Borden Co. ($348.8 
Deeys food, and chemical products 


Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Inc.(n.a.) 
Food freezer company 

Transworld Resources Corp. (n.a.) 
Mining company 

Omega Design Associates 
(Certain assets of) (n.a.) | 
Aircraft and missiles fabricated metal 
parts mfr. 

Astro Plastics Co. 
(Certain assets of) (n.a.) 
Radomes for ground and air mfr. 

Bel Canto Stereophonic Recordings, 

Inc. (n.a.) 

Prerecorded stereo tapes and stereo 
disc recordings mfr. 


Guerdon Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 


uae par Shovels, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Construction and heavy highway 
building equipment mfr. 

Federal Leasing Corp. (n.a.) 
Office and business machines lessor 


H. I. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. ($3.6) 
Insulation products processor and 
fabricator 

Causse Mfg. & Importing Co. 

(over $.5)* 
Preserved fruit mfr. and importer 

Wright Co. (n.a.) 

Plastic sheets mfr. 
By-Products Co. (n.a.) 
Skylights fabricator 
Mid-Island Bowl (Hicksville, L. I.) 
(n.a.) 
sien eT Sere Lanes (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
n.d. 


hee Chemical Co. ($1.2) 

eS) Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. Lubricating oils and greases mfr. 
Jet engines, missiles, automobiles and 
truck parts mfr. 

Trailer Homes, Inc.? 
Mobile homes ve 


Union Underwea: 

(Sub. of Philudelghia and Reading 
Corp.) ($68.1) 
Men’s and boys’ underwear mfr. 

United Producing Co. 

(Sub. of United Carbon Co.) ($60.2) 
Carbon black mfr. 

U. 8. Transistor Corp. (n.a.) : 
Germanium alloy junction and silicon 
transistors mfr. 

Universal Match Corp. ($30.1) 

Match books, vending machines, coin 
handling equipment, automatic con- 
trols, shipping tags, etc., mfr. 

Victoreen Instrument Co. ($3.4) 
Radiation measuring instruments mfr. 

Waco Mfg. Co. (over $.3)* 

Scaffolding, shorings, stages, bleach- 
ers, and towers mfr 

West Park Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Magazines publisher 


Bowling Corp. of America (n.a.) 
Bowling centers owner and operator 


Dan River Mills, Inc. 


(3 cotton mills of) (n.a.) 3. Noonan Cotas) 


Medical and laboratory supply dis- 
tributor 


Pe ee Co. 


Bowling, billiards, educational equip- 
ment and aircraft components mfr. 


Budd Co. ($174.8) 
Automotive body parts, wheels, and 
railway passenger cars mfr. 


Bee Callies Oil Co. | ; 
(Oil producing properties of) (n.a.) Le Mfg. Corp. (over $1.0)* 
(Business of) 
Data processing systems and elec- 
tronic devices mfr. 


Mastercraft Trailers, Inc. (over $.1)* 


Super Electronic Corp 
(Complete sales orbanizhtion of) (n.a.) 


Cadre Industries Corp. (over $.5)* 
Electronic harness and cable assem- 
blies mfr. 


Anheuser-Busch, Ine. 

(Refrigerated cabinet div. of) (n.a.) 
Montrose Hanger Co. (over $.5)* 
Wooden garment hangers mfr. 
Industrial Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Industrial magazines publisher 

Flexonics Corp. (over $1.0)* 


Flexible metal hose, synthetic hose 
products and expansion joints mfr. 


ea ipy a 


Standard Felt Co. (over $1.0)* 
Shock and vibration dampers mfr. 


Kodakon Tool & Engineering Co. (n.a.) 
Tool and die fabricator 


Cahners Publications, Ine. (n.a.) 
Industrial magazines publisher 


Calumet & Hecla, Inc. ($72.0) 
Nonferrous metal tubes and parts 
mfr.; copper and uranium mines 
operator 

Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ($39.8) 
Department store chain operator and 
wholesale floor covering business 

Century Geophysical Corp. ($3.0) 
Seismograph survey conductor; geo- 
physical, well logging, and industrial 
electronic equipment mfr. 


Champion Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 


“Stardom,’’ “TV and Screen Life,” 
“Hepcats,” ‘Secret Life’ (n.a.) 
Published by Little Brand Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

Aeolian American Corp. ($6.6) 

(Sub. of Bankers Commercial Corp.) 
Pianos mfr. 


Norris Cotton Mills Co. (over $.5) 
Cotton sheetings mfr 


Block & Kuhl (n.a.) 
Department store chain operator 
(Illincis) 

Jateco, Inc. (n.a.) 
Ground support test equipment mfr. 


Winter & Co. (n.a.) 


Woodside Mills 

(Sub. of Dan River Mills, Inc.) 
($141.6) 

Textiles mfr. 


Marine Plastics Corp. (n.a.) 
Fiberglass boats mfr. 


Stanley Warner Corp. 
(79% of world-wide Cinerama produc- 
tion, distribution, and _ exhibition 
operations of) (n.a.) 

Tropix-Weave Products, Ine. (n.a.) 
Woven-wood folding doors, wood 
window shutters and screens mfr. 


Cinerama, Inc. ($2.2) 
Motion picture process developer 


Merger and Acquisition Announcements 


September 11, 1959—October 10, 19591 Clopay Corp. ($4.2) 


Paper window shades, accordion 
doors, polyethylene film and other 
specialty products mfr. 


Colorado Oil and Gas Corp. ($67.9) 
Oil and gas producer 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Acquired Unit 4 
Description and Assets in Millions Ames Oil Co. (n.c.) 
4 service stations and bulk plant 


operator 


Columbia-National Corp. (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 100% of, by 
pee remaining 50% of stock 

rom National Research Corp.) 
Zirconium producer 


Duramic Products, Inc. (less than $.1)* 
(80% of the common stock of) 
Corrosion resistant ceramic compo- 
nents, tooling, ceramic gauges and 
aircraft parts, mfr, 

Richmond Container Corp. (n.a.) 
Corrugated papers and shipping con- 
tainers mfr. 


Grand Award Record Corp. (n.a.) 


Accurate Specialties Co., Inc.(over $.1)* 
Semi-conductors components mfr. 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp 
Cre of Pie saint Plate nse | Co.) 
Safety glass, paints, -varnishes, 
brushes, window glass, plate glass, 
mirrors and cement mfr. 


bare tometer Corp. ($9.2) 


alculating and diction-transcription 
Saat are! mfr. 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. ($31.8) 
Leia paper and other paper products 
mfr. 


Nebraska Salesbook Co. (over $.1)* 
Am-Par Record Corp. Business forms 
(Sub. of American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres, Inc.) ($155.9) 

Theatre chain, radio and television 


stations operator 


U.S. Business Forms Co. (n.a.) 
Business forms mfr. 


Youngstown Steel Car Corp. ($3.7) 
(80% of the common stock of) 
Railroad equipment, truck and trailer 
bodies mfr. 

Malco Refineries, Inc. 

(Refining and marketing properties 
of) (n.a.) 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. ($61.1) 
Motor freight carrier 


Waldorf Music Hall, Inc. (n.a.) 
Award Publishing Corp. (n.a.) 
armas Supply Merchandiser, Inc, 


an Aviation Publications, Inc. 
na 
American Hardware ao ($39.5) 
(Affiliate of B.S.F. Co.) 
Builders’ hardware, Biota luggage 
hardware, door closers, etc., mfr. 
American-Marietta Co. ($226.3) 
Paints, resins, chemical and concrete 
products, etc., mfr 
American Sumatra Tobacco Corp. 
($10.4) 
Tobacco grower, purchaser and proc- 
essor; cattle and vegetable raiser 
Apollo Industries, Inc. ($6.2) 
Structural steel fabricator and 
erector 


Continental Oil Co. ($619.7) 
Integrated oil producer 


Safe Padlock & Hardware Co. (over $.5)* 
Hardware mfr. 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November 1957 and May 1959, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1958 mergers and acquisitions 

2Present name Guerdon Industries, Inc. adopted August 5, 1959 

* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 
facturers, 1959”’ 
Erratum .... Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions—August 11, 1959—September 
10, 1959. Replace Helca Mining Co. (in acquisition of Ace Sand and Gravel Co.) with 
Hecla Mining Co. ($14.9). Uranium and silver producer. 


Perry Jones Co. 
[40 quarries and stone crushing facili- 
ties of (Carbondale, Kan.)] (n.a.) 
James J. Hill Associates, Inc. (n.a.) 
Vending machines designer and de- 
veloper 


Union Screw & Mfg. Co. (over $.5)* 


iS) hi 
ea cee [To be concluded in next issue] 
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The Conference Recorder .. . 


_ was founded “as a medium for preserving some of the best from 
meetings of the National Industrial Conference Board.” Progress 
Against Inflation has just been added to the series. 


How much progress have we made against inflation? Has the 
general problem of inflation changed in the years since the 
war? What are the principal fronts to watch now and in the 
coming months? An imposing list of contributors deals with 
these and other questions: 


“Current Strength of Inflationary Forces” 
Homer Jones of the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
“Wage Policies and Inflation” 

Wolter A. Morton, University of Wisconsin 
“The Federal Budget” 

Robert P. Mayo of the U. S. Treasury 
“Implications of Creeping Inflation” 

Tilford C. Gaines of the New York Federal Reserve 
“Inflation and the Balance of Payments” 
Frank A. Southard, Jr., International Monetary Fund 


The Recorder also includes a paper on the related subject of 
“Wages, Productivity, and Prices” by W. Allen Wallis, special 
assistant to the President of the United States, who makes 
many telling points. For example: 


“Tf the millions of individual wage and salary determinations made each 
year in millions of special circumstances are to turn out in the aggregate 
to conform with average productivity increases, they must be made in 
an environment in which neither party has the power to force unsound 
settlements on the other, and in which governments are managing money, 
budgets, and debts properly.” 


Board Associates are finding this “6 by 9 paperback” with 
the yellow cover very worthwhile reading. Extra copies of 
PROGRESS AGAINST INFLATION 


are available to them at $2 a copy. Non-associates may obtain 
copies at $5 each. 


In the February Management Record 


Employee Savings Plans Outside the Oil Industry—In the January Management Record, 
twenty-one savings plans in oil companies were analyzed. This month, twenty-three 
similar plans in nineteen manufacturing firms and four public utilities are examined. 
Again the findings indicate that the great majority of these plans (which provide for 
voluntary employee savings within a specified range, along with a stipulated matching 
company contribution) are either combination plans, with both long-term and short- 
term savings features, or long-term plans set up primarily to provide supplemental 
income at retirement. 


A Look at the 1960 Labor Contract in Steel— What happens to wages and employee benefits 
in the new thirty-month steel contract? Will increased labor costs result in a price rise? 
And how does the new agreement deal with the troublesome “work practices” issue? 
These and other aspects of the 1960 steel contract are examined. 


The Serious Business of Business Games—A business game is defined as “‘a dynamic training 
exercise based upon a mathematical model of an economic situation.” It provides an 
opportunity for the businessman to test his skill, as a member of a management team, 
in running a company. “Foreshortened” time and feedback of the results of actions 
taken quickly indicate how successful management has been. This article evaluates 
the games in terms of what they can and can’t do as a training device. 


Trends in Executive Bonus Plans—This form of incentive pay remains an important part 
of the compensation package—particularly for key men in an organization. But have 
such plans changed to any degree in the last decade or so? This article analyzes seventy- 
four plans in operation in 1959, comparing them with those studied by the Board in 1947. 


The Conference Board is proud to announce pub. 
lication of the 


FIFTEENTH edition of 
THE ECONOMIC ALMANAC 


The 1960 edition contains 703 tables, 8,684 line: 
of index, ‘‘letter names” of 129 government agen 
cies, a glossary of 361 economic terms. To set the 
Almanac required 7,970,400 pieces of type 


The Economic Almanac is a compilation of busi 
ness, state, national, and international statistic: 
useful to : 


churchmen e educators « researchers 
statesmen « politicians e labor leaders « 


executives in industry ... mining... commerce: 
utilities ... finance ... advertising . . . retailin) 


The usual general distribution of The Economi: 
Almanac to Conference Board Associates has bee? 
made. Associates may obtain extra copies at 
each. Order your copies today 


